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Preview and. Comment 


Nicholas Monsarrat’s last novel 
would indicate that he is no more 
deserving of special attention than 
dozens of contemporary fictioneers. 
Yet the promise of The Cruel Sea 
remains. THomas D. JARRETT finds 
Monsarrat a master reporter whose 
work lacks a unifying principle. 


The Resources of Language 


The seven remaining articles in this 
issue deal with various aspects of the 
teaching of language. Implied in Ros- 
ERT C. PooLey’s “The English Teach- 
er’s Preparation in Speech” is the im- 
portant idea that the entire profession 
must be concerned with the training of 
its prospective members. Dr. Pooley 
points to the essential artificiality of 
the separation of speech and English, 
and outlines the skills and understand- 
ings in speech which an English teacher 
should have. If “communication” is 
the touchstone of the modern English 
program, some speech training for all 
English teachers is a must. 


A prominent linguist, Harorp B. 
ALLEN, presents some fascinating in- 
formation growing out of a monu- 
mental research project, and suggests 
some applications of the information 
in the high school classroom. 


Many teachers will agree with Lor- 
RAINE SuUNDAL that this is a transi- 
tion period in the teaching of grammar 
and usage. How to translate research 
in language into classroom practice is 
a pressing problem. Miss Sundal tells 


how one school is meeting the prob- 
lem. 


Specific, classroom-tried procedures 
are described in CLEVELAND A. 
Tuomas’ “Language Study: Class- 
room Procedures,” which deals with 
the teaching of elementary semantics. 
Dr. Thomas collected suggestions from 
teachers across the country in prepar- 
ing his book, Language Power for 
Youth (Appleton - Century - Crofts, 
1955). 


JosepH Ketter, in “On Teaching 
the Grammar of English,” empha- 
sizes again that it is not a question of 
should grammar be taught, but 
rather how should it be taught. The 
three “stages” through which he has 
gone in teaching grammar are worthy 
of special notice. 


The idea that vocabulary develop- 
ment cannot be viewed as an incidental 
outcome but must be attacked directly 
is at the heart of Joun W. Racte’s 
sprightly “Something Old, Something 
New, Something Borrowed.” Teachers 
may get some worthwhile ideas from 
the article without accepting all the 
details of the method. 


The results from KATHERINE 
KEENE’s questionnaire to her class are 
summarized in her title—‘Students 
Like Corrections.” Readers may be in- 


terested in comparing the article with 
one by William J. Dusel in the Journal 
for October 1955. 

Dwicnt L. Burton 
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IDEAS INTO SENTENCES. 


Write for full information. 
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Six grammar-usage and composition workbooks with— 


e short “bite-size” lessons that make it possible 
to complete each assignment in less than the 
average classroom period 


complete text explanations with frequent re- 
views, allowing students to progress at their own 
rate of speed 


a separate 32-page booklet of objective tests, 
furnished free with each copy of the workbook 
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The Talent of Nicholas Monsarrat 


THOMAS D. JARRETT 


IVE YEARS AGO Nicholas Monsarrat 

wrote a 200,000-word novel, The 
Cruel Sea. It was an immediate success. 
The publishers sold 130,000 copies, ex- 
clusive of the 175,000 copies issued by 
the Book-of-the-Month Club. It was 
serialized in eighteen newspapers in the 
United States and Canada, and it ap- 
peared in at least fifteen languages. Re- 
cently it was re-issued in a “Pocket 
Book” edition, and it became a success- 
ful movie. Prior to the publication of 
The Cruel Sea (1951) Monsarrat had 
written eleven books—five of them nov- 
els. Since then two other novels have ap- 
peared, the latest, Castie Garac, a Liter- 
ary Guild selection for November 1955. 
Yet it is safe to say that, aside from 
book reviews, little attempt has been 
made to appraise his talent as a novelist. 
Probably this is the first magazine 
article to discuss his work as a whole. 

Monsarrat, the son of a brilliant sur- 
geon, was born in Liverpool in 1910, 
educated at Winchester and Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he received his 
honors degree in 1931, and practiced 
for two years in Liverpool before he 
decided to leave the business of law 


Thomas D. Jarrett is Professor of 
English at Atlanta University. He is 
Poetry and Book Review Editor for 
Phylon. 


“with its calculated rake-off on human 
misfortune” and move into a London 
slum area, where he wrote three novels 
that had only a moderate success. Mo- 
mentarily he turned to drama, wrote 
and saw “The Visitor” presented in 
London’s West End, with Greer Garson 
as the leading lady, and then joined the 
Royal Navy in 1939, eventually serving 
as lieutenant commander of convoy 
escorts during the most turbulent days 
of World War II. After demobilization 
he was appointed director of the United 
Kingdom Information Office in Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa. He now holds 
a similar position in Ottawa, Canada. 


EARLY WORKS 


It must be confessed at the outset 
that it is not easy to write evenly about 
Monsarrat as a novelist. His first fic- 
tional efforts, Think of Tomorrow 
(1934), At First Sight (1935), and 
Whipping Boy (1937), written before 
he joined His Majesty’s navy, were 
almost negligible. They have never ap- 
peared in print in America, and they 
have not been listed as works by Mon- 
sarrat in the advertisement of novels 
that have appeared later. On the other 
hand, five works that were written be- 
tween 1940 and 1950—two novels, This 
Is The Schoolroom (1940) and Leave 
Cancelled (1945), one volume of short 
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novels, Depends What You Mean By 
Love (1948), and two non-fictional 
works, H. M. Corvette (1943) and 
My Brother Denys (1949)—all chart 
clearly the direction in which Monsarrat 
was to develop as a novelist. Yet the 
best of these early works is nonfictional. 
Although H. M. Corvette and My 
Brother Denys are not fiction, they de- 
serve cousideration here, for they indi- 
cate the nature of the material employed 
in Monsarrat’s fictional efforts between 
the end of World War II and the writ- 
ing of his major novels, beginning with 
The Cruel Sea. Both evince the use and 
development of a technique utilized in 
the later fiction. Both, like This Is The 
Schoolroom, his first novel of impor- 
tance, make considerable use of the 
autobiographical element. 

H. M. Corvette, the best of the “Cor- 
vette” series (East Coast Corvette, 
Corvette Command, and H. M. Frig- 


ate), and My Brother Denys are 
masterpieces of reporting. In the former 
work Monsarrat describes vividly life 
on combat duty in the North Atlantic in 
midwinter. One comes to know and feel 
the admixture of discomfort and deep 
pride which the corveteers possess who 


man the often ill-fated corvettes. 
Through a rhythmical recording of 
details, one sees the corvettes with their 
“coils of rusty wire, cranes taking 
swings at the passers-by, red-hot rivets 
describing arcs through the air over- 
head, and bunches of men aiming baulks 
of oily wood, like battering rams” ; and 
one is sensible of the corveteers’ aware- 
ness of danger and death as Monsarrat 
relates how 


. . we passed a dead man floating upright, 
supported by his life-jacket. We shouted at 
him, but he stared back in silence. To cover 
up, a stoker called out: ‘So you won't talk, 
eh?’ and there was a tiny laugh, a whisper 
of mirth drowned in pity. 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


In rich, rhythmical prose, he succeeds 
in communicating the formidability 
of the raging sea and the knowledge- 
ability as well as the comradeship of 
the men who move over great spaces. 
And in My Brother Denys, a memoir, 
he has not only succeeded in captur- 
ing the significant experiences of his 
childhood and youth and his rela- 
tionship with his brother Denys, but 
through a penetrating description of 
himself and his family, he has written 
what might be called a history of the 
painful dissolution of an upper-middle 
class society in England (of which his 
family is typical) as a result of the 
depression of the 1930’s and the war 
that followed—a time when “There 
seemed to be nothing stable, wherever 
one looked: the world appeared to be 
tight-rope walking above an abyss of 
confusion, famine, and war.” 

This Is The Schoolroom, the first 
novel published in America, and De- 
pends What You Mean By Love are 
pieces of the same cloth described 
above. All (the latter work is composed 
of three short novels, of which Leave 
Cancelled, published earlier, is one) 
show Monsarrat’s use of vivid, rich 
language, his ability to draw telling pic- 
tures, to effect swift movement, and to 
employ contrasting rhythms; but, with 
the exception of two stories in Depends 
What You Mean By Love, they lack 
what one critic has aptly called “the 
ability to grasp emotional patterns of 
human relationship.” 

In This Is The Schoolroom, the 
story of the ordeal of a young, gay, 
irresponsible Cambridge student, Mar- 
cus Hendrycks, who, after his father’s 
sudden death, experiences the change 
from a carefree life to fear and dis- 
illusionment, and finally, to maturity, 
is vividly drawn. It is a good account 
of Hendrycks’ response to changing 
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conditions. At first his father’s wild 
speculation gradually reduces his stand- 
ard of living in school. After his 
father’s demise, a reduction in his al- 
lowance forces him to move from a 
cheap boarding house to the slums. 
He is unable to get a job and be- 
comes fearfully aware of what is hap- 
pening to him. Because of his spend- 
thrift youth his disillusionment becomes 
even more painful, and he is easily sus- 
ceptible to the influences of Socialism 
and, eventually, Communism. Later, 
through his experiences in Spain, he 
learns that there are problems that 
relate to living other than those in his 
private world. He begins to look beyond 
his personal life. He returns a wiser 
man, and he is no longer a Communist. 
Finally, he is catapulted into war, where 
he finds raison d’etre for living and 
looks ahead to a new day in England. 

All of these periods in Hendrycks’ 
life are admirably presented. Yet, 
throughout the book those episodes 
which require Monsarrat’s treatment of 
romance seem more contrived than real. 
Sex often becomes a substitute for 
genuine emotional experience, for real 
romance. And this is equally as true of 
Leave Cancelled, a short but frank ac- 
count of the last twenty-four hours of a 
newly-married British officer and his 
bride, in the form of a letter from the 
bridegroom to the bride prior to his sail- 
ing to the Eastern theatre of war. Al- 
though the story is told without sordid- 
ness, the real poignancy and tragedy of 
separation that lie beneath are blurred. 
However, in “Heavy Rescue” and 
“H. M. S. Marlborough Will Enter 
Harbor,” which along with “Leave 
Cancelled” compose Depends What 
You Mean By Love, Monsarrat ex- 
plores effectively the emotional depths 
of man’s capacity for devotion. The 
former work tells the story of a drift- 


ing old man who volunteers for “heavy 
rescue” while serving as an air-raid 
warden during World War II because 
it is the best job that he has ever had 
and helps him to regain his lost pride. 
As a result he rises to an act of heroism 
and achieves a sense of worth in life, 
although the act brings about his death, 
as he is crushed under an avalanche of 
tenement bricks while attempting to 
save a trapped man. The latter relates 
the courage and heroism of a captain 
who brings home his torpedoed corvette 
through icy waters without the ship’s 
forward bulkheads and in spite of the 
loss of a hundred men who succumb to 
an icy death. Both of the stories show 
that Monsarrat is at his best, indeed at 
times brilliant as a story teller, when 
restricted to the shorter fictional form, 
and when he uses materials with which 
he has an intimate acquaintance. The 
latter work also indicates the nature of 
the material and the technique employed 
later in The Cruel Sea. 

The Cruel Sea and The Story of 
Esther Costello (1953) are Monsarrat’s 
best novels. In the former, pride and 
patriotism sustain the characters amid 
tragic experiences; the latter is con- 
cerned with tragic lives. The one de- 
scribes the six-year battle against U- 
boats in the North Atlantic during 
World War II, and the hardship, 
anxiety, and fear that the men experi- 
ence prior to victory over the Germans. 
The other depicts fraud in philanthropy, 
showing how a wealthy American wom- 
an’s care and devotion for a beautiful 
deaf, dumb, and blind girl degenerate 
into exploitation, and how a generous 
but gullible American public contributes 
to and assists in the swindle. The first 
seems somewhat like C. S. Forester’s 
The Ship (1943) and The Good Shep- 
herd (1955), «md, more recently, two 
factual stories of the determination of 
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British seamen in their fight against 
German U-boats, Defeat At Sea 
(1955) and The Sea Wolves (1955); 
the second has no parallel as far as IJ 
know. A recent novel, Castle Garac, 
shows no relationship to either The 
Cruel Sea or The Story of Esther Cos- 
tello. 


THE CRUEL SEA 


Internationally, Monsarrat is best 
known for The Cruel Sea, a work that 
has been referred to as a novel of con- 
temporary history. The author draws 
heavily on materials employed in earlier 
works (there is considerable resem- 
blance between the “Corvette Series” 
and parts of The Cruel Sea), arrang- 
ing the historical events to suit his 
story, giving a more detailed account 
of some action previously described, 
and adding characters and dialogue. 
Emphasis is placed on incident, on “the 
strength and fury of that ocean [the 
Atlantic], its moods, its violence, its 
gentle balm, its treachery: what men 
can do with it, and what it can do with 
them.” Although type-characters, such 
as the sagacious captain, the cruel offi- 
cer, the strong-hearted enlisted man, 
and the woman who waits for her man 
to return, are in evidence, emphasis 
seems to be primarily on naval incidents. 
Captain Ericson, Lieutenant Lockhart, 
and Julie Hallam, among others, are 
presented interestingly; however, they 
seem to exist primarily for the purpose 
of moving along the story. Monsarrat 
swings his spotlight to and fro on all 
of the characters, pauses momentarily, 
and then introduces to the reader a new 
scene, often with new characters. He 
wants the reader to grasp the scope of 
action, to get the feel of sea warfare as 
experienced by those who man the 
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H. M. S. Compass Rose and the Salt- 
ash. 

The Cruel Sea is a good example of 
novelistic reportage. Monsarrat is in- 
terested in the what and how of things. 
By means of description we know how 
the seamen are fitted for the voyage, 
taken out to sea, pitted against the 
weather and the relentless enemy, 
brought back for refitting, and given a 
leave, only to return to severe trials, 
often previously experienced. The 
reader becomes aware of “the pride 
and comradeship which nothing could 
surpass,” or he is informed that the men 
know “how to die without wasting any 
one’s time,” or he is given a frightening 
view of a direct bomb hit. In episode 
after episode, covering the period of the 
Battle of the North Atlantic, Monsarrat 
describes vividly the actions of daring, 
courageous men. He has at his com- 
mand the right words, rhythmical sen- 
tences, and massive details. And he 
knows how to keep the reader in sus- 
pense. 

In one of the chapters entitled “1942: 
Fighting,” it is reported that an air- 
craft is down at sea. The Compass Rose 
checks its swift forward course in 
search of the wreckage. Specks are 
sighted far away on the surface of the 
water, and Captain Ericson exclaims, 
“Survivors, by God!” Men crowd to the 
ship’s rail to view the survivors ahead 
of them. All wait anxiously as the ship 
nears the scene. Ericson peers through 
his long-range glasses. Then he sees 
that the floating objects are not parts 
of the wrecked aircraft, but 

. riding high out of the water, held up- 
right by their life-jackets, were featureless 
bony images—skeletons now for many a 
day and night. 

There was something infinitely obscene in 


the collection of lolling corpses, with 
bleached faces and white hairless heads, 
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clustered together like men waiting for a 
bus that had gone by twenty years before. 
There were nine of them in that close cor- 
poration; they rode the water not more than 
four or five yards from each other: here 
and there a couple had come together as if 
embracing. Compass Rose circled, starting 
a wash that set the dead men bobbing and 
bowing to each other, like performers in 
some infernal dance. 


Now all the seamen note that the dead 
men are roped together. The Compass 
Rose continues to circle around them. 


There was not an ounce of flesh under the 
yellow skins, not a single reminder of 
warmth or manhood. They had perished 
and they had gone on perishing, beyond 
the grave, beyond the moment when the 
last man alive found rest... . 

‘But why roped tc zether?’ asked Morell, 
puzzled, as the ship completed her last circle, 
and drew away, and left the men behind. ‘It 
doesn’t make sense.’ 

Ericson had been thinking. ‘It might,’ he 
said, in a voice infinitely subdued. ‘If they 
were in a lifeboat, and the boat had been 
swamped, they might tie themselves together 
so as not to lose touch during the night. It 
would give them a better chance of being 
picked up.’ 

He was wondering how long it had taken 
the nine men to die: and what it was like 
for the others when the first man died: and 
what it was like when half of them had 
gone: and what it was like for the last man 
left alive, roped to his tail of eight dead 
shipmates, still hopeful, but surely feeling 
himself doomed by his company. 


I have quoted Monsarrat at length to 
show how vividly and compellingly he 
presents a scene; how effectively he 
describes the actions and reactions of 
the seamen; how pointedly and mean- 
ingfully he employs descriptive terms 
like “something infinitely obscene,” 
“close corporation,” “bobbing and bow- 
ing,” and “not a single reminder of 
warmth and manhood” ; and how care- 
fully he blends the conversation of the 
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men with the description of the scene 
in such a way as to capture the horror 
of the experience. There are other 
scenes that evince more action than this 
one, but in all of them, he is a superb 
reporter. He makes you see, hear, and 
feel. 

But while Monsarrat tells with con- 
siderable verve “the long and true story 
of one ocean, two ships, and about a 
hundred and fifty men,” he is not as 
successful in the portrayal of character. 
As the story develops, one wants to 
know more about the characters than 
one is told. It is not enough to watch 
them, to be told of their anxieties and 
fears and that compassion holds them 
together and keeps them fighting, or 
that they developed “a professional in- 
humanity which was the best guarantee 
of efficiency.” One also wants to know 
how the trials of Captain Ericson and 
his men affect their personalities, how 
and in what way they change their atti- 
tudes toward life. One wants to view 
their inner struggles, to see the change 
in them. But there seems to be little 
concern for character development. The 
characters do not alter events, and the 
events evoke no change in the charac- 
ters. 

I believe, then, that The Cruel Sea 
falls short of being a great novel be- 
cause it is too discursive and because 
too little attention is given to character 
development. It is true that the good 
novelist should make you see, hear, and 
feel; but in the dictum of Conrad, who 
also wrote about the sea, he must em- 
ploy his imagination to do more than 
“create events that are properly speak- 
ing, accidents only.” There must be 
some unifying principle beyond the pas- 
sage of time. Even though the writer is 
dealing with facts that are true, he must 
do more than present a series of scenes 
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that are related to a specific phase of 
life. 

Actually The Cruel Sea poses the 
recurring question of where journalism 
ends and fiction begins, of what should 
be the relation between the two. It is a 
remarkable feat in itself to give the lay- 
man a comprehensible account of naval 
action, to include in one book such an 
enormous amount of action and detail; 
yet apart from the problem of integra- 
tion, one other that Monsarrat must 
have encountered was that of deciding 
when and how what happens in the 
story was to be subordinated and related 
to what the happenings mean to the 
characters in terms of change and 
growth. Nevertheless, in spite of the 
writer’s belief that this problem was not 
solved, it cannot be denied that some of 
the episodes which appear in The Cruel 
Sea are as compelling as any to be 
found in novels that treat World War 
II. 

On reviewing the fictional output of 
Monsarrat from 1940, when his first 
novel of importance appeared, to 1951, 
the year which marked the appearance 
of The Cruel Sea, two features seem 
particularly noticeable: first, all of his 
novels, with the possible exception of 
Leave Cancelled, seem to be largely 
autobiographical or to deal with phases 
of his life; second, all indicate the tre- 
mendous impact of World War II on 
him. In them he has given especial 
prominence to the disrupting yet matur- 
ing effect of war (This Is The School- 
roont), the tragedy of the separation of 
families (Leave Cancelled), and man’s 
capacity for devotion as well as his 
patriotism and courage in times of 
crises (Depends What You Mean By 
Love and The Cruel Sea). Only in his 
last two novels has he departed from the 
war scene. 
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THE STORY OF 
ESTHER COSTELLO 


The Story of Esther Costello, which 
has been recently re-issued in paper 
cover (1955), is in marked contrast to 
The Cruel Sea. In sixteen closely- 
knitted chapters, one-third the size of 
Monsarrat’s account of U-boat warfare, 
the reader is given the story of “a mon- 
strous fraud in philanthropy”— a story 
of “something that didn’t happen but 
could have in this world of press- 
agentry, commercialism, and ballyhoo.” 
Esther Costeilo, deaf, dumb, and blind 
vagrant, is found in a remote Irish vil- 
lage by an American woman, Mrs. Ban- 
nister, who, out of sympathy for her, 
brings her to Boston, where she is given 
medical care. Treatment proves ineffec- 
tual, although Esther is taught to com- 
municate, and later partially overcomes 
some of her handicaps, But as the years 
pass and Esther develops into a stun- 
ningly beautiful girl, whose physical 
handicaps touch the hearts of people 
who see her, Mrs. Bannister’s kindness 
and beneficence are transformed into 
one of the most sinister rackets imagi- 
nable, mainly contrived by two arche- 
types of avarice, her husband and a 
smooth business man, who employ al- 
most every available form of mass 
media to advertise the plight of Esther. 
“Esther Costello Clubs,” patterned after 
the Girl Scouts of America, household 
equipment, and toys appear everywhere. 
Hysterical audiences, moved by the 
story of Esther, pour money into the 
Bannister coffer, ostensibly for aiding 
the blind—for Esther, ‘‘a symbol of the 
whole handicapped world, the center of 
a great charitable enterprise.” The 
action in the story is intensified when 
Esther is partially cured yet forced to 
pretend that she is still afflicted, and 
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when an honest newspaperman who 
falls in love with her seeks to expose the 
racket. Esther is murdered by her bene- 
factress in order to destroy all evidence 
of past crimes. And since there is no 
proof of the murder, the racket con- 
tinues because of “thousands of people 
in every country, waiting to hear about 
Esther, waiting to give their help to- 
wards what she stood for.” 

In The Story of Esther Costello 
Monsarrat’s plot is brilliantly con- 
ceived, and he writes with a sharp sense 
of drama—so much so that the reader 
finds it difficult to lay aside the book 
until he has finished. Yet, the work, 
undoubtedly intended to ridicule the 
presumed fickleness of the American 
public, is not, in my opinion, an out- 
standing novel. Monsarrat not only 
resorts to sensationalism, which tends to 
cheapen the work as one of high seri- 
ousness, but, more important, he does 
not allow his characters full develop- 
ment. The intrinsic drama in the sub- 
ject itseli—how emotionalism can be 
evoked and exploited—is meant to be 
the heart of the story, but the book’s 
strength lies in the employment of 
sharply sketched scenes, which, al- 
though they relate to the central situa- 
tion, are more important for their ad- 
vancement of plot than for the por- 
trayal of character in depth. 

Some of the scenes in The Story of 
Esther Costello are superbly drawn. 
Monsarrat is at his best in telling the 
reader what happened, as in his vivid 
account of Esther’s “home-coming”’ at 
a Boston mass meeting, or Mrs. Ban- 
nister’s presentation of Esther to the 
children and parents at a local convent 
school, on parents’ day, or the surprise 
meeting between Harry Grant, the 
newspaperman, and Mrs. Bannister, 
after the death of Esther. But compel- 
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ling as these scenes are, they are not 
substitutes for the realistic presentation 
of character. Esther does not seem to 
emerge as a real personality for the 
reader, but rather as a beautiful nymph- 
like figure, whom we pity but do not 
know well enough. And the motives as 
well as the metamorphosis of Mrs. Ban- 
nister, who is the main character and 
who evokes all of the action in the 
story, are not made sufficiently plausi- 
ble. The action of the characters seems 
to be too often reported rather than 
analyzed. 

In The Cruel Sea Monsarrat showed 
a remarkable talent for selecting and 
utilizing to the fullest extent the dra- 
matic scene; in The Story of Esther 
Costello the subject itself is dramatic. 
However, the grim nature of the sub- 
ject matter is repellent, so much so that 
it disallows the reader to project fully 
his own consciousness into the charac- 
ters. The rapport between the reader 
and what he is reading, clearly achieved 
in The Cruel Sea, is never genuinely 
established in the story of Esther. 

The Story of Esther Costello is the 
only novel in which Monsarrat seems 
to make a clear indictment of some 
elements of society or in which he sets 
forth a moral (“Give to those you 
know”). In all of the others he seems 
to suggest that man has within himself 
the sustaining power that will enable 
him to find himself or to endure and 
overcome difficulty. 


CASTLE GARAC 


Castle Garac, recentiy published, is 
not a novel of importance. Obviously 
written for light reading, its one virtue 
seems to lie in its demonstration of 
Monsarrat’s ability to employ varied 
and sundry materials for fiction. Alleg- 
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edly written “in the great tradition 
running from Horace Walpole to 
Daphne du Maurier,” it attempts to fol- 
low the pattern of the Gothic romance 
by utilizing weird characters who ap- 
pear and disappear without notice and 
by relating all the action to an old, 
walled, unoccupied castle that an inter- 
national couple attempts to gain posses- 
sion of through curious and secretive 
arrangements made by a_ penniless 
American novelist floundering on the 
French Riviera. It has suspense of a 
sort, but it does not provoke a “willing 
suspension of disbelief.” It is not in the 
true Gothic tradition, for it has neither 
Walpole’s machinery nor the psycho- 
logical probing of du Maurier. It is 
designed for the reader who wants a 
light, fast-moving escape story. 
Monsarrat is an interesting novelist, 
and one who should be studied care- 
fully, but not a great one. His excel- 
lence lies partly in his competent use of 
language and in his ability to describe 
vividly what he sees, hears, and feels. 
He is a master reporter. He has a keen 


eye for details, especially in his presen- 
tation of action scenes; and equally as 
important, he knows how to keep under 
control his crises and release them at 
the highest point of suspense. But the 
weakness of his fiction seems to be 
partly related to the very qualities for 
which he is excellent. He seems to de- 
pend too much on fine writing, contriv- 
ance, and superb reporting to sustain 
his novels, often at the expense of fail- 
ing to present characters that are more 
than types. In the description of per- 
sonal impressions, as in the earlier 
novels and The Cruel Sea, he is brilli- 
ant; but in the same works he falls 
short when he must interrelate other 
people or probe deeply for the motives 
that lie beneath the actions of his char- 
acters. Neverthless, he may yet become 
a great novelist, once this apparent 
weakness is overcome. Certainly the 
earlier non-fictional works and the 
novels written between 1940 and 1953 
demonstrate that he has impressive 
equipment for future writing. 


Adult Books For Young People 


The Association of Young People’s Librarians announce the following as the 
twenty “Interesting Adult Books of 1955 for Young People”: 


Gertrude Lawrence as Mrs. A. by Richard 
Aldrich 

World of Albert Schweitzer by Erica An- 
derson 

Run Silent, Run Deep by Edward Beach 

Papa’s Wife by Thyra Bjorn 

Lonely Sky by Wm. Bridgeman and Jacque- 
line Hazard 

My Left Foot by Christy Brown 

Edge of the Sea by Rachel Carson 

Nerfetti Lived Here by Mary Chubb 

Circle of Trees by Dana Faralla 

Good Shepherd by Cecil Forester 

Bare Feet in the Palace by Agnes Keith 


Pray for a Brave Heart by Helen MacInnes 

My Zoo Family by Helen Martini 

Arctic Doctor by Jos. Moody and W. van 
Embden 

Fear Strikes Out by James Pearsall and 
Albert Hirshberg 

Singing Family of the Cumberlands by Jean 
Ritchie 

Gentlemen, Start Your Engines by Wilbur 
Shaw 

After You Marco Polo by Jean Shor 

Tiger of the Snows by Norgay Tenzing 

Mouse That Roared by Leonard Wibberly 
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UMAN BEINGS communicate with 

each other by means of signs and 
gestures, vocal sounds, and convention- 
alized drawn, written, or printed sym- 
bols. These are the media of communi- 
cation by language; language is the 
vehicle or the channel of communica- 
tion, but communication is always the 
end. Human beings make signs and 
gestures, utter vocal noises, and create 
visible symbols in order to convey 
meaning to each other. The medium is 
only the convenience, not the end or 
goal. If it were possible to convey 
meaning from mind to mind directly, as 
in what is sometimes called mental 
telepathy, spoken language at least 
would tend to disappear. But for some 
time ahead the media of signs, sounds, 
and symbols will continue to be ihe 
conveniences by which we communi- 
cate with each other. Our chief con- 
cern should be with what we communi- 
cate to one another. Our continued ex- 
istence as homo sapiens depends upon 
that. 

But we do not always act, and especi- 
ally we do not always teach, as though 
communication were the first concern 
of man. I would like to suggest that in 
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the education of youth, and particularly 
in the artificially created departments of 
English and speech in high school and 
college, the fundamental goal of com- 
munication tends to become obscured 
in the efforts to teach the techniques of 
the media. This tendency produces two 
serious consequences to the student and 
to society: the first is to lead toward a 
sense of indifference concerning the 
meaning of what is communicated; the 
second is to magnify the differences 
which exist among the media for the 
sake of departmental emphasis rather 
than to stress the essential unity of 
language in all the media. In plain 
language I suggest that in the teaching 
of English the interrelationships of 
spoken and written English are often 
allowed to fade into insignificance. In 
English good form, or “correctness,” 
becomes the goal of instruction some- 
times to the point of disregard for the 
content of the communication. In the 
teaching of speech the emphasis upon 
techniques and technical gadgets often 
obscures the basic necessities and re- 
sponsibilities of human speech as com- 
munication. 

For administrative convenience and 
for professional emphasis in instruction 
we have created separate departments 
of speech in our colleges and in some of 
our larger high schools. This division of 
convenience should not be allowed to 
obscure the essential unity of communi- 
cation by language, whether in the 
spoken word or in the printed word. It 
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is interesting how our recent technical 
advances are emphasizing this unity. By 
means of the stenotype machine 
speeches are taken down as spoken, and 
are reproduced in print with only that 
editing necessary to bring about the 
conventional printed sentence. At the 
same time great literature, available 
until recently only in printed form or 
within the sound range of a single 
reader is now heard by thousands on 
radio, television, and in recordings. Is 
the printed speech “English” because it 
is in print? Is the spoken literature 
“speech” because it is heard? Attempts 
to create such categories appear increas- 
ingly futile. It is safer to agree that 
teachers of English and teachers of 
speech are concerned with the same 
thing, the communication of man in 
language, and differ only in the empha- 
sis given to certain types of skills. Even 
then, much common ground remains. 


The Spoken Language 


Teachers of English and teachers of 
speech alike need a sound knowledge of 
the English language in its spoken 
forms. This knowledge is best acquired 
in a specifically planned course in the 
history of the English language. At the 
present time a considerable number of 
teachers of English and teachers of 
speech are graduated from our teacher 
training programs with no historical 
background in the language they are 
dedicated to teach. Any teacher with 
this lack can remedy it in part at least 
by the careful reading of such books as 
Margaret Bryant’s Modern English and 
Its Heritage or Charlton Laird’s The 
Miracle of Language. For the reader 
who would like to go on to more lin- 
guistic detail Baugh’s History of the 
English Language is recommended. 
This course or its equivalent in reading 


should result in the development of five » 
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basic and very practical areas of compe- 
tence. The first of these is an elemen- 
tary knowledge of the physiology of 
speech. Most teachers of speech have 
this competence; very few teachers of 
English have it. Yet to teach the spoken 
language without it is to teach in the 
dark. The very fact that speech itself is 
a function superimposed upon physical 
organs not primarily designed for such 
uses is important as a basic concept. 
Breath control, the placement of the 
voice, the sources of resonance, and the 
means of improved articulation all rest 
upon this physiological foundation. He 
who would speak well himself, and who 
would assist others to speak well, should 
of necessity have this basic competence. 

The second competence is in what is 
commonly called phonetics, or more 
properly, phonemics. This skill calls for 
knowledge of the consonants, vowels, 
and diphthongs of modern English and 
of some of the sounds of related foreign 
languages. The teacher should acquire 
sufficient ability to be able to detect each 
sound within its phonemic limits, to be 
able to transcribe the sound in notation, 
either independently or in combination, 
and to be able to analyze and transcribe 
the actual sounds made by a speaker 
regardless of the content of the utter- 
ance. Such training leads toward a sci- 
entific attitude in pronunciation and 
would hasten the elimination of some 
of the absurdities of pronunciation to 
be found still in the textbooks on Eng- 
lish and speech. 

Closely related is the third compe- 
tence called phonology, or knowledge 
of the history of sounds. This ability is 
particularly important in the explana- 
tion of the changes in spelling and form 
which have occurred in English. Why 
do we tolerate sounded but not drownd- 
ed; leaf but not deaf [dif]; or such a 
fantastic assortment as rough, bough, 
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slough, and bought? The answers to 
these and many other peculiarities of 
English pronunciation and word-form 
rest upon phonology. To teach spoken 
English without such competence is to 
teach in the dark, and with all the error 
that darkness can lead to. 

A fourth competence is morphology, 
or the knowledge of the forms of Eng- 
lish words. It is principally concerned 
with grammatical forms and their de- 
velopment. It is the key to an intelli- 
gent understanding of contemporary 
English grammar, for without histori- 
cal perspective modern grammar is ex- 
actly that meaningless jumble of anom- 
alous details which so often be- 
wilders our students. Why do we toler- 
ate the plural pronoun you when we 
speak to one person? Why are lie and 
lay so confusing? Why do speakers and 
writers confuse the past tenses of sink, 
drank, swim, and many other verbs? 
Ignorance cannot be the answer, for 
these confusions are found in the writ- 
ings of some of our greatest authors. 
Why is went the past tense of the verb 
to go? Why do people say dove instead 
of dived; proven instead of proved; 
boughten instead of bought? The an- 
swers to these and hundreds of other pe- 
culiarities of English word-form are 
to be -found in the study of morphology. 
It would seem that this study is essential 
to the teacher of English and to the 
teacher of speech. Yet the majority of 
teachers in both areas are without com- 
petence in this ability. What is less ex- 
cusable is that we are still graduating 
and certifying teachers of English com- 
munication who lack competence in this 
ability. Can we wonder why many of 
the absurdities of English language 
teaching persist in spite of the knowl- 
edge available to correct them? 

The final competence in this group is 
a knowledge of English syntax, the way 
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words go together to produce meaning. 
The most significant single fact in the 
history of the English language is the 
gradual increase of reliance upon syn- 
tax for meaning. The prepositional 
phrase has replaced both the genitive 
and dative case forms, and practically 
all tenses of modern English rely upon 
a grouping of words in a systematized 
order for the expression of time. Yet 
our high schools still spend ten hours 
or more of time on grammar to one on 
syntax; and the time given to syntax 
is more apt to be negative than positive. 
The favorites of teachers are: that a 
sentence may not end with a preposi- 
tion; that an infinitive must not be di- 
vided by a modifier; and that only must 
follow and not precede the word it 
modifies. Each of these is incorrect, as 
can easily be demonstrated in the past 
and present uses of English by compe- 
tent speakers and writers. Yet these 
continue to be the chief items of syn- 
tax taught in a language which today 
depends more upon word-order than 
any other factor for clarity and ac- 
curacy of meaning. 

These areas of knowledge and skill 
are the common ground of teachers of 
speech and teachers of English. It is 
through them that we know the nature 
and characteristics of the language we 
use for communication. It follows that 
every effort of the National Council of 
Teachers of English and the National 
Association of Teachers of Speech 
should be directed toward insuring that 
future teachers at least come from our 
training institutions with basic training 
in these competencies. 


Speech Awareness 

~ We come now to the point of diverg- 
ence in the specific training of teachers 
in speech and English. Training in Eng- 
lish has traditionally centered about 
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two main activities: competence in the 
art of writing, commonly called com- 
position, and competence in knowledge 
and understanding of great literature, 
past and present, in our cultural herit- 
age. These activities are for the most 
part silent. Even when literature is 
spoken, as in the oral reading of an 
able lecturer, the student’s participation 
is passive; he hears, and perhaps enjoys 
the reading, but he does not do it him- 
self. In high school he is frequently as- 
signed even spoken literature, such as 
poetry and drama, to study silently, and 
far too often discusses it and is tested 
upon it without the experience of hear- 
ing it. What I urge, therefore, is the 
development of an awareness of the po- 
tentialities of spoken English as a part 
of the teaching of English, and an in- 
creased emphasis upon these skills and 
techniques in the training of teachers 
of English. 

In discussing the common ground of 
teachers of speech and teachers of Eng- 
lish, I have stressed abilities which for 
the most part are derived from the 
content usually classed as “English.” I 
now want to emphasize the signifi- 
cance to teachers of English of the 
competencies derived from the area 
commonly classed as “speech.” I would 
group these under the general term of 
“speech awareness,” by which term I 
might suggest that teachers of English 
are not always trained in these abilities, 
nor are they always conscious of their 
importance. 

Without doubt the first requisite of a 
teacher in the field of communication by 
language is that he possess a good 
speaking voice; one that is clear, reso- 
nant, well-pitched, and emotionally 
warm. To this basic tone quality he 
should be able to add precise articula- 
tion. Nature, it is true, is not impartial 
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in the distribution of voice qualities; 
some are gifted above others. For the 
stage and concert hall great gifts are 
needed, but for the classroom all normal 
persons can cultivate by instruction and 
practice that quality of voice which has 
the power to encourage communication 
in others, particularly the timid. A 
harsh, strident, tense voice can operate 
negatively to discourage communica- 
tion. Teachers of English will not be 
adequately trained until each has re- 
ceived sound instruction and practice 
in the use of the voice. 

Closely related to the teacher’s own 
voice is his awareness of the speaking 
voices of his students. It is the respon- 
sibility of the teacher of English to re- 
quire clear, pleasant, and articulate 
speech in the recitations, discussions, 
reports, and readings done in his class- 
room. To discharge this responsibility 
he should have had in his training, or 
by self-development, a sound knowledge 
of the mechanics of speech, with specific 
skills in the analysis of voice faults and 
errors of articulation, and with practical 
methods for their correction. To the 
teacher whose training has not included 
such competencies, this is a challenge to 
acquire them by reading or by attend- 
ance at appropriate classes. For future 
teachers such instruction should be 
basic. 

An entirely different kind of speech 
awareness is that of consciously creat- 
ing a setting and an atmosphere in 
which communication by speech can 
flourish. It means the creation of an 
audience by teaching students how to 
listen. Of prime importance here is the 
teacher’s own voice and classroom man- 
ner. An unpleasant voice, a high degree 
of tension, a sarcastic or sardonic atti- 
tude can squelch spoken communication 
as a snuffer douses a candle. In reverse 
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a pleasant, well-modulated voice accom- 
panied by a gracious and dignified man- 
ner can draw out even the most timid 
to spoken utterance. The manner is 
ideally that of the host in his own living 
room: confident of his leadership, but 
aware of his responsibility to avoid 
dominating the conversation while see- 
ing that all participate. It is an un- 
fortunate aspect of the contemporary 
high school that numbers of students 
and pressures of various kinds render 
this attitude increasingly difficult to 
maintain. Nevertheless, it is essential to 
good teaching in the arts of communi- 
cation and should be cultivated even at 
the expense of other neglects. 

Following upon the building of a 
good classroom attitude are the tech- 
niques of effective listening. In spite of 
all the listening we do to radio, tele- 
vision, and recordings, we are not as a 
nation good listeners. We need instruc- 
tion in listening, we, as teachers, and 
we need to impart this instruction to 
our classes. Among the skills we shall 
want to acquire are those of relaxation, 
of the focussing of the attention, of 
learning to get essentials in one hear- 
ing, and of developing the memory to 
retain such essentials. From my knowl- 
edge of the training courses for teach- 
ers of speech and English I find a de- 
cided lack here in the recognition and 
imparting of these specific skills. I 
would urge, therefore, that we practic- 
ing teachers undertake to train our- 
selves or to secure training in these 
abilities, and that all who are concerned 
with the training of teachers in the 
language arts bring pressure to bear 
that these skills nay be included among 
the abilities deemed essential to such 
teachers. 

Effective listening is essential to in- 
struction in spoken English, but what 


is not so often recognized, it is of great 
value in the teaching of composition. 
Usage and syntax rest much more upon 
the ear than is commonly granted. The 
student who would write better will 
profit greatly by listening critically to 
the reading of a fellow student’s paper, 
and can acquire a feeling for the flow of 
English in improved sentence structure 
by the listening to good prose read 
aloud. In this interplay of the arts of 
speaking, listening, and writing, which 
bear upon each other fruitfully, we can 
see beyond question the unity of com- 
munication in language which is the 
theme of this discussion. 

A still further application of speech 
awareness for the teacher of English is 
an adequate command of, and the art 
of using appropriately, the social tech- 
niques of speaking. By these I mean the 
arts of conducting a public meeting, 
with command of basic parliamentary 
procedure ; experience in and knowledge 
of the techniques of debate; knowledge 
of the uses of a panel discussion; and 
knowledge of the conventions of im- 
promptu speaking and of platform ora- 
tory. These are by no means to be con- 
sidered skills appropriate only to the 
art of speaking. They are very valuable 
techniques to the teacher of English in 
creating varieties of instructional de- 
vices in composition and literature. A 
study of the well-developed, integrated 
units of master teachers of English lit- 
erature will reveal an extensive and 
effective use of these speaking devices 
for the motivation and activation of 
abilities in reading and literature. 


The Arts of Interpretation 


Thus far we have been concerned 
with spoken English as various kinds 
of knowledge and skills in the arts of 
communication without reference to 
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specific content in the communication. 
We now turn to the arts of interpreta- 
tion, in which we see again most clearly 
the essential unity of spoken and writ- 
ten English. In interpretation the con- 
tent is supreme, and the speech arts are 
the means by which the content in 
printed form is translated into under- 
standings and emotional responses. To 
interpret effectively one must have both 
literary knowledge and insight as well 
as trained abilities in oral projection. 
Knowledge and scholarship in literature 
do not of themselves lead to oral in- 
terpretation; even great poets do not 
always successfully read their own 
works. On the other hand, speech skills 
without scholarship and insight lead to 
those well-moduiated, unctuously de- 
livered stupidities which consume so 
much of radio time today. To put the 
issue bluntly, teachers of speech who 
would interpret literature by voice must 
have scholarship in literature, and 
teachers of English who would be com- 
petent in all branches of the teaching of 
literature must have training in the arts 
of speech. These are learnings which 
only begin in school and college, and 
continue on through life. 

An emphasis upon the arts of oral 
interpretation in the training of a 
teacher of English is of value, there- 
fore, in the unquestioned responsibility 
of the teacher of English, the teaching 
of literature in such a manner as to 
awaken understanding, enjoyment, and 
that group of responses which we call 
appreciation. The key to appreciation 

of many kinds of literature is active 
_ participation in the oral interpretation 
of the writer’s original intention. This 
factor is particularly true of all drama 
and the greater part of poetry. Often 
the wholeness of the literary presenta- 
tion cannot be grasped until one has 
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himself “lived” in the words by voice 
and bodily action. This kind of partici- 
pation is lacking more than it should 
be in high school and college literary 
instruction. 

The teacher-in-training receives his 
insights into great literature from in- 
structors who are primarily literary 
scholars and are quite rightly preoccu- 
pied with books and printed words. 
They are concerned with the develop- 
ment of understandings and ideas, and 
assume that the student has the power 
to grasp the fullness of the literary ex- 
perience through silent study. Even 
though this assumption were true, and 
it most decidedly is not, there is abso- 
lutely no reason why literature in high 
school classes has to be taught in the 
manner common. to college classes. Yet 
there is observable in many classrooms 
of high school literature the same de- 
votion to the printed text, the same 
effort at verbal analysis, the same at- 
tention to biographical and historical 
detail as are characteristic of the college 
literature class. I would like to empha- 
size the truth that experience with great 
literature and the development of ap- 
preciation for it do not arise automatic- 
ally from the silent reading of print, no 
matter how neatly presented and elab- 
orately illustrated. Literature has to 
get under the hide to be truly experi- 
enced and appreciated, and for those of 
tough hide, silent study of the printed 
page is rarely enough. Specifically, the 
high school student who has lived with 
one poem long enough to have made it 
his own, to have shared its experience 
and to have recognized its power to 
speak for him in that experience, has 
gained a literary insight and the basis 
for appreciation far beyond that of stu- 
dents who have read with the eyes a 
hundred poems. What can we do to 
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make literature come alive in this man- 
ner? 

Those of us who direct teachers or 
train teachers can emphasize the signifi- 
cance of hearing and speaking poetry as 
a means to develop an understanding 
and appreciation. Speech awareness in 
the teaching of poetry includes a knowl- 
edge of the resources and techniques in 
the speaking of poetry, and experience 
in their use. If possible every teacher 
should have experience with the han- 
dling of play-back machines and tape 
recorders. He should know the now ex- 
tensive list of fine recordings of poetry 
and the sources of new releases. He 
should be trained to use recordings ef- 
fectively, and to combine listening with 
the art of interpreting. He should know 
how to encourage and train students to 
read aloud well, and to develop group 
reading and interpretation in verse- 
speaking choirs. These are not frills of 
speech teaching but are sound tech- 
niques in the development of literary 
appreciations. 

The teaching of plays is a standard 
part of the English teacher’s job. The 
usual curriculum includes not only the 
two or three plays of Shakespeare usu- 
ally taught at high school level but 
many more full-length plays of the past 
and present as well as a generous rep- 
resentation of one-act plays. Making a 
play come alive differs from studying 
the text of a play. The latter may prop- 
erly be the function of college teaching 
in literature, but it is seldom justified 
in high school. The high school litera- 
ure teacher needs the skills which 
translate the printed words into action; 
not only the action of reading the words 
aloud, but that of recreation by voice, 
gesture, and bodily movement the char- 
acter as conceived by the playwright. 


These skills are specific and should 


form a part of the experience in train- 
ing of an English teacher. In many 
schools, moreover, the task of directing 
dramas for stage production falls to the 
English teacher, who does the best he 
can with limited experience. This best 
can be better if he has had at least 
fundamental training in oral interpreta- 
tion and has had some first-hand ex- 
periences with the translation of print 
to physical action. 


Recommendations 


It should be clear from the foregoing 
discussion that some work in the speech 
arts should be an essential part of the 
training of every teacher of English. 
Such training is lacking in the prepara- 
tion of a considerable portion of those 
who now teach English. In some cases 
the lack arises from a major prepara- 
tion too narrowly conceived. More com- 
monly the lack arises from the drafting 
of teachers prepared in other fields to 
teach English. These persons unfortun- 
ately are deficient not only in training 
in spoken English but in many cases 
lack adequate background in the Eng- 
lish language, in skills of written Eng- 
lish, and in knowledge of English and 
American literature. 

It should become a responsibility of 
an organization like the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English to take a firm 
stand in the matter of adequate prep- 
aration to teach English. While it is 
difficult to translate the word “ade- 
quate” into credits and hours, for the 
sake of concreteness I will suggest that 
no one should be certified to teach Eng- 
lish in high school who has not had a 
minimum of twenty-four semester 
credit hours in English composition and 
literature and at least one basic course 
in speech of from three to five semester 

(Continued on page 200) 
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The Linguistic Atlases: 
Our New Resource 


HAROLD 


A FEW YEARS ago a teacher in South 
Carolina was pushing her less than 
enthusiastic pupils through a grammar 
drill book, painfully but relentlessly. 
The class struggled on to an exercise in- 
tended to teach the correct use of the 
negative of ought. Here the students 
found sentences with the approved con- 
struction ought not. But they found also 
some sentences with a construction they 
were supposed to cross out, hadn’t ought. 
This the pupils had never seen or heard 
before, and they were delighted with it. 
True, the book said it was wrong, and 
teacher, as always, agreed with the book. 
But there it was—in the book—as plain 
as anything could be; and somehow it 
seemed marvelously sensible. He hadn’t 
intended to do it: He hadn’t ought to do it. 
I hadn’t wanted to go: I hadn’t ought to go. 
Why not? So within a week or two the 
puzzled teacher began to find more and 
more of her pupils using hadn’t ought, 
pupils who up until then had used ought 
not with unconscious ease. 

Such an incident can not happen in 
the future if teachers and textbook writ- 
ers know and use the new data now be- 
coming accessible to them. This is the 
body of facts about American English 
coming from the great research projects 
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collectively designated the Linguistic 
Atlas of the United States and Canada. 

Of course, this is not the first mass of 
information about American usage avail- 
able to teachers of English. During the 
past forty years an increasing number of 
studies have effectively demonstrated 
the unreliability of much that had been 
accepted as truth. The NCTE itself has 
led in the publication of the significant 
and familiar studies by Sterling Andrus 
Leonard, Albert H. Marckwardt and 
Fred Walcott, and Charles C. Fries. 
Dozens of articles on specific items of 
usage have appeared in our own Council 
publications as well as in Language, 
American Speech, and a few other peri- 
odicals. Also there have been published 
the increasingly reliable commercial dic- 
tionaries and our first pronouncing lexi- 
con, Kenyon and Knott’s Pronouncing 
Dictionary of American English. 

Now all this weight of evidence has 
had its clearly perceptible effects upon 
the handbooks and the school grammars. 
A comparison of those published in 1920 
and those appearing since 1950 reveals a 
much higher proportion of sweet reason- 
ableness, of honest recognition of the 
facts of linguistic life. But influential as 
this evidence has been, it generally has 
had one important limitation. On the 
whole, these studies and investigations 
of usage have assumed the validity of 
the criterion of national use, a criterion 
enunciated by the Scottish rhetorician 
Alexander Campbell in the late eight- 
eenth century. Campbell insisted that 
national use must be one of the deter- 
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minants of what is good usage. Follow- 
ing him, these studies assume that what 
is true in the determination of usage in a 
smaller country like England or France, 
with one cultural capital, is equally true 
for the vast United States with its cul- 
tural diversification and many cultural 
centers. 

A second limitation of these studies is 
that generally they ignore the lexical 
and grammatical usage of the normal 
everyday, informal speech of cultivated 
people (though Leonard did record opin- 
ions classifying forms as “colloquial”). 
Part of this limitation, of course, is also 
the fact that these studies generally 
have not treated matters of pronuncia- 
tion in informal speech. An exception, 
again, is Kenyon and Knott’s diction- 
ary, which did record conversational 
pronunciations reported by independent 
mail surveys. 

These limitations are reflected natu- 
rally enough in the contents of the text- 
books. The laudable improvement in the 
general treatment of usage is accompa- 
nied by conspicuous inadequacy in the 
treatment of any language matters hav- 
ing variations which correlate with geo- 
graphical distribution. This improve- 
ment, furthermore, is offset also by the 
persistence of considerable misappre- 
hension concerning various matters of 
pronunciation whether regional or not. 

But any textbook or reference book 
with these inadequacies will soon be ob- 
solete. Already valuable evidence about 
regional usage in words and grammar 
and pronunciation is beginning to emerge 
from the tremendous research activity 
within the framework of the Linguistic 
Atlas of the United States. Already 
enough evidence from this source is 
available so that textbook-makers will 
shirk responsibility if they do not take 
these new facts into account. 
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Data on Pronunciation 

What is the Linguistic Atlas of the 
United States? It is not a single project; 
it is a number of regional research proj- 
ects using similar procedures and collect- 
ing the same kinds of evidence, hence 
producing results that can be added to- 
gether and compared. 

Essentially this evidence is gathered 
like this. Using a tested selective sam- 
pling technique, linguistically trained 
fieldworkers interview native residents 
representing three groups, older and un- 
educated speakers, middle-aged second- 
ary school graduates, and younger col- 
lege graduates. From each of these per- 
sons information is sought about more 
than 800 language items (in the first 
project there were 1200). Each response 
is recorded in a finely graded phonetic 
transcription, so that all responses have 
value as pronunciation evidence. Some 
items are included for that reason only; 
others are included for their lexical or 
grammatical or syntactic significance. 
The basic list of items in the question- 
naire is usually modified slightly in each 
area through the dropping of some which 
are irrelevant there and the adding of 
others significant there. (It is pointless 
to ask a North Dakota farmer what he 
callsthe Atlanticroundclam,a/kwahag/, 
/kw5hog/, or /kwah5g/. He never heard 
of it by any name!) But this basic list is 
essentially the same countrywide, so 
that national comparative studies will 
be possible when the fieldwork is fin- 
ished. 

At present, organizations to gather 
this evidence have been effected in eight 
different areas: New England, Middle 
Atlantic States, South Atlantic States, 
North Central States, Upper Midwest, 
Rocky Mountain States, Pacific Coast, 
and Louisiana. The New England Atlas 
has been completed and published. From 
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it and the unpublished materials of the 
other eastern surveys has come the evi- 
dence presented by Hans Kurath in 
1949 in his Word Geography of the East- 
ern United States and by E. B. Atwood 
in 1953 in his Verb Forms of the Eastern 
United States. Derivative articles by 
Raven I. McDavid, Jr., Atwood, Alva 
Davis, Walter Avis, Thomas Pearce, 
David Reed, Marjorie Kimmerle, and 
others have made public additional us- 
age evidence in American Speech, College 
English and The English Journal, Orbis, 
Language, and Language Learning. The 
volume by Kurath and McDavid on the 
pronunciation of the Eastern United 
States is shortly to appear, and Mrs. 
McDavid is about to complete her dis- 
sertation on the verb forms of the North 
Central and Upper Midwest regions. 
These publications, together with the 
Atlas files, constitute a vast accumula- 
tion of data for the use of teachers and 
textbook writers. 

When we look at the information now 
available about regional usage we find 
that probably the most important single 
fact is the reconstruction of the picture 
of American language areas. It has been 
assumed for years that we have Eastern, 
Southern, and Northern (sometimes 
called General American) dialect divi- 
sions in this country. But evidence from 
the Atlantic field records presented by 
Kurath has led to the recognition of a 
quite different structure consisting of 
Eastern New England, Northern, Mid- 
land, and Southern, with various subdi- 
visions in each region and, of course, 
with some overlapping of regions. Mid- 
land is the speech of the Pennsylvania- 
Delaware settlement area and of its de- 
rivative areas in central Ohio, northern 
Indiana, central Illinois, southern Iowa, 
and so on. It exists also in the variety 
called South Midland, which extends 
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south along the Appalachians as “‘Moun- 
tain English” and into southern Illinois, 
Missouri, Arkansas, eastern Oklahoma, 
and eastern Texas. 

For significant matters of pronuncia- 
tion I would suggest reference to Mc- 
David’s excellent article, ‘‘“Some Social 
Differences in Pronunciation,” in Lan- 
guage Learning in 1953.1 McDavid’s 
thesis here is that, although certain pro- 
nunciations may lack recognition or dis- 
tribution nationally, they can enjoy 
high prestige in a given region through 
the influence of such a focal center as 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Rich- 
mond, or Charleston. Differences in pro- 
nunciation, in other words, are not mere- 
ly a matter of social and educational 
background; they may also be related to 
geographical differences. 

For example, despite the tendency of 
the schools toward spelling-pronuncia- 
tion, the unaspirated forms /w1p/ 
“whip,” /wilbero/ “wheelbarrow,” and 
/worf/ “wharf” are in common cultured 
use in the Midland area and, as a matter 
of fact, occur sporadically elsewhere 
among cultured speakers. A few years 
ago a teacher in Utica, N. Y., yielding to 
the probably normal impulse to consid- 
er one’s own speech or that of a textbook 
as the proper one, wrote to College Eng- 
lish that she had never observed a per- 
son of true culture who lacked the /hw/ 
cluster in such words. Yet, as McDavid 
has observed, this teacher would have 
had to go only a few miles south to cen- 
tral Pennsylvania to observe thousands 
of cultivated speakers who say /wip/ 
and /wilbero/; indeed, even in her own 
community the Atlas’ cultivated inform- 
ant is recorded as having /w/ and not 
/hw/ in these words. In the function 
words, of course, the customary lack of 
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stress has resulted in the loss of aspira- 
tion everywhere, not just in certain 
areas; yet in my own state of Minnesota 
the new guide for instruction in the lan- 
guage arts enjoins the teacher to insist 
upon distinguishing /wi¢/ “witch” and 
/hwIé/ “which” and /we®or/ “weather’’ 
and /hweder/ “whether.” 

Similarly, the /hy/ consonant cluster 
in humor reveals primary geographical 
distribution. This cluster commonly oc- 
curs in Northern speech, but elsewhere 
in the nation the usual form among all 
speakers is simply /yumor/. 

In Northern American English and in 
South Carolina, probably in some other 
sections, a restressing of the second vow- 
el in because has led to the form /brk5z/ 
as usual among cultivated speakers. Yet 
many teachers, likely influenced by 
spelling and lacking the information 
forthcoming from the Atlas studies, in- 
sist punctiliously upon /bikoz/. 

The sounds represented by the letter 0 
in orange, horrid, and forest also vary ac- 
cording to region. In much of New York 
state and in eastern Pennsylvania, for 
example, an unround /a/ appears in- 
stead of the more common /3/. Not long 
ago a teacher came to Minnesota from 
New York state and promptly began in- 
sisting that her pupils say only /artnj/ 
and /farist/; and recently a textbook 
came out with the same injunction, that 
the only correct form is /artnj/. 

The diphthong /1u/, mistakenly called 
“ong u,” offers another case in point. In 
the South, as in British English, a 
strongly consonantal /y/ beginning is 
heard in this diphthong in post-alveolar 
contexts, as in newspaper, tube, and due 
or dew. But in the North this beginning 
is quite weak, often almost impercepti- 
ble, and it is gone completely in north- 
eastern New England and in Midland. 
Yet many teachers in the Middle West 


diligently drill their pupils in the pro- 
nunciation /nyuz/ instead of their nor- 
mal /nuz/. More than half my own stu- 
dents each year report that this was 
their high school experience, although 
on only a few of them did the attempted 
inoculation “take.” (To prevent misun- 
derstanding, it should be clear that 
there can of course be no objection to 
the form /nyuz/ where it is the normal 
prestige form. What is objectionable is 
well-meaning but unenlightened tam- 
pering with acceptable speech.) 

The same kind of thing, but with a 
much more complicated geographical 
picture, occurs with the pronunciation 
of a group of words spelled with oo. I 
should be surprised if many of the read- 
ers of this article, or of the original audi- 
ence hearing it read, would have for all 
of these words the same pronunciation 
which I, a native of southern Michigan, 
have: /ruf, rut, huf, hup, hupm kof, 
kup, rum, brum, fud, spuk/ (with /u/ 
as in put and /u/ as in moon). But I 
should also be surprised if you have not 
sometime been in a situation—on either 
the giving or the receiving end—where 
someone was being instructed to pro- 
nounce root and roof, perhaps even soot, 
with /u/ rather than /u/. The Atlas 
files reveal a complicated distribution of 
these forms, each word having its own 
distinctive regional pattern; and noth- 
ing in this information supports the fa- 
miliar injunctions. 

Another vowel dilemma with histori- 
cal roots in Middle English is that of- 
fered by creek. Many Northern teachers, 
probably swayed by the double ee spell- 
ing, for years have insisted upon their 
pupils learning the Southern standard 
pronunciation /krik/ despite the fact, 
which should be obvious to an objective 
listener in a Northern community and 
which is fully attested by the Atlas rec- 
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ords, that the basic Northern form is 
/kr1k/. Even in Battle Creek, Michigan, 
I am informed, there is this attempt to 
lift at least the school population to the 
cultural heaven, Southern division, 
where /krik/ is the shibboleth. 

There are numerous other moot mat- 
ters of pronunciation upon which Atlas 
research now can provide information 
making possible an enlightened ap- 
proach. I think, for instance, of such 
loci critici as /hag/ and/hog/, /razberiz/ 
and /rezberiz/, /grisi/ and /grizi/, 
/idar/ and /aider/, kafi/ and /kofi/, 
/kant/ and /kent/ and /kent/ “can’t,” 
/ves/ and /vaz/, /ket/ and /kxt/, wa- 
ter/ and /woter/, /tord/ and /taword/, 
/ssap/ and /sirap/,/ tametoz/ and 
/tamatoz/, /redi8/ and and 
and /dip#1rya—for informa- 
tion about which the Atlas sources are 
invaluable. 


Data on Grammar and Idiom 


Then the category of grammar and 
idiom is another in which Atlas mate- 
rials contribute to our knowledge about 
usage. As with pronunciation we quite 
humanly yield to the notion that what is 
standard or customary for us either is, 
or ought to be, standard for others. A 
recent rhetoric textbook for the college 
freshman course was written by two au- 
thors of southern background. They 
say, “Bucket is more likely to be the or- 
dinary word pail... a little more old- 
fashioned and endowed with more ‘po- 
etic’ suggestions.” Any freshman speak- 
ing Northern English who finds this 
statement on page 372 must find it rath- 
er puzzling, for to him bucket refers to 
some unfamiliar wooden vessel in a well 
and is a word invariably preceded by 
old oaken. The Atlas files provide evi- 
dence for a much more objective state- 
ment about the relationship between 
bucket and pail. 
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Again, more than one textbook writer 
has condemned sick to one’s stomach in 
favor of sick at one’s stomach, but the At- 
las findings reveal sick to as the usual 
Northern locution and sick at as a Mid- 
land variant, along with sick from and 
sick with and sick in. 

Even those who have confidently re- 
lied upon the data in the 1932 Leonard 
report will now need to revise their 
statements in the light of what Atlas 
evidence tells them about depot (~rail- 
road station), in back of (~behind), mad 
(~angry), off of (~from), and like 
(~as if)—all of them rated as disputa- 
ble usages by Leonard—as well as about 
the expressions the dog wants in and all 
the further, both of which actually are 
rated there as illiterate. 

Now such matters of pronunciation 
and of vocabulary may readily be ac- 
cepted by the teacher as likely to be 
clarified by research in regional lan- 
guage. We are accustomed to thinking 
of dialect as consisting of differences in 
sounds and words. Actually, regional lin- 
guistic studies may also considerably il- 
lumine certain other matters of high im- 
portance to the teacher, those in the 
field of grammar. 

At least seven of the grammatical 
items that Leonard’s monograph listed 
as disputable were included in the Atlas 
worksheets. These are dived~dove, I'll 
~I shall, eat~et, aren’t I?-~ain’t 
am I not?, it (he) don’t~doesn’t, these 
kind~those kind, and sang~sung. At 
least eight more Atlas items appeared in 
the group classified by Leonard as il- 
literate: have drank~have drunk, be- 
gan~begun, lay down~lie down, a or- 
ange~an orange, hadn't you ought~ought 
not you, run~ran, set down~sit down, 
and you was~you were. 

The Atlas records offer data, some of 
it surprising, about these items. For in- 
stance, the frequently found textbook 
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admonition about the preterit dove im- 
plies that this is non-standard in con- 
trast with the historical form dived. But 
the records show plainly that dove is the 
usual form among speakers of Northern 
English and dived is Midland and South- 
ern. In other words, the present-day dis- 
tinction is regional and not social. 

But besides these items the Atlas 
files include comprehensive informa- 
tion about the social and regional distri- 
bution of many others that have been in 
controversy, such as the preterit forms 
give and gave, did and done, dreamed and 
dremt, swam and. swum, fitted and fit, 
shrank and shrunk, saw and seen, kneeled 
and knelt, taught and learned; the par- 
ticipial forms worn out and wore out, have 
taken and have took, I been thinking and 
Ive been thinking, spoiled and spoilt, was 
bitten and was bit, have drove and have 
driven; together with you and you-all 
and it wasn’t me and it wasn’t I. 


Application of the Data 


For teachers of English, clearly the 
immediate application of this new source 
of information about our language is in 
the revision of previcus statements 
about usage. In the simple interest of 
accuracy this revision is demanded. 
Those of us who have anything to do 
with the training of future teachers have 
the responsibility of using such revision 
in attention paid to usage items in our 
language and methods classes. The class 
room teacher has the special responsibil- 
ity of using the new information in class 
drills, in class discussion, and in the 
evaluation of student oral and written 
language. As the experience of the South 
Carolina teacher with hadn’t ought indi- 
cates, the teaching of standard forms 
must be done in full awareness of fre- 
quency and distribution of the contrast- 
ing non-standard forms. 

But the teacher’s application ordinar- 
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ily must result from revision of usage 
statements in books of reference and in 
textbooks. Those who prepare texts, 
workbooks, drill exercises, and the like 
cannot in all conscience ignore the find- 
ings of the Atlases. Such revision is nor- 
mal, of course, in the editing procedure 
of the main dictionaries, which con- 
stantly note the new evidence in pub- 
lished research. Full use of Atlas evi- 
dence is being made in the Council’s 
own projected dictionary, the Diction- 
ary of Current American Usage, under 
the direction of Professor James B. Mc- 
Millan. 

Here is an example. Preliminary treat- 
ments of various items are sent by Mc- 
Millan to members of the advisory com- 
mittee. In a recent batch of treatments 
appeared this tentative statement about 
the phrase all the farther: “In the sense 
of ‘as far as,’ this phrase is often heard, 
especially in the popular speech of the 
West. Cultivated’ speakers and writers, 
however, still avoid it. The preferred lo- 
cution, therefore, is as far as.” 

After checking the Atlas record for 
the Upper Midwest, I was able to write 
McMillan that the imputation of west- 
ern popularity to this expression, if not 
incorrect, needs clarification, for actu- 
ally the incidence of its occurrence drops 
from about forty percent in Iowa and 
twenty percent in Minnesota to about 
four percent in the area settled by the 
next wave of migration in the Dakotas 
and Nebraska. I could write him also 
that at least in the eastern half of the 
Upper Midwest area fifty percent of the 
cultivated speakers use all the farther. 
When he receives additional data from 
the other regional atlases, he will be able 
to revise the treatment of this locution 
so as to represent much more accurately 
just where and by whom it is used. 

But we may look forward to a second 
kind of application of Atlas materials ip 
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the classroom. It is high time to recog- 
nize the validity of some regional speech 
in the scope of standard American Eng- 
lish. There are standard forms which are 
regional and not national. The label 
dial. in a dictionary does not necessarily 
consign a linguistic form to either the 
linguistic slums or the linguistic back- 
woods. If you want to refer to the strip 
of grass between the sidewalk and the 
street, you are driven to awkward cir- 
cumlocution unless you use a dialect 
word; there simply is no national word 
for it. But the cultivated speakers who 
in various parts of the country call this 
strip of grass the boulevard, berm, tree- 
lawn, curb, parking, terrace, curb strip, 
sidewalk plot, or any of several other 
names would be surprised, if not dis- 
gruntled, to be told that they were not 
speaking standard English. 
Recognizing the validity of our own 
regional speech as 3tandard means also 
that we recognize the validity of the 
standard speech of other regions. The 
time is surely long past when we need to 
take seriously such an unenlightened 
statement as this which appeared in a 
speech textbook several years ago: 
“There is perhaps no deviation from 
standard English that sounds as pro- 
vincial and uncultivated as [the retro- 
flex or inverted r-sound] ... Inverted 
sounds are not used in standard English 
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pronunciation. They will do more to 
make one’s speech sound uncultivated 
than any other one thing.” 

Students can be helped toward recog- 
nition of this regional validity through 
various kinds of inductive exercises, es- 
pecially in the vocabulary. Through 
such an exercise students for the first 
time approach objectively the language 
of their family, their neighbors, the com- 
munity leaders, and speakers of other 
areas whom they hear. This particular 
investigative activity, it may be ob- 
served, fits naturally also into a language 
arts program that seeks to draw upon 
community resources. 

Then, finally, a further utilization of 
the Atlas data, possible in both college 
and secondary school, would be for the 
aim of developing awareness that lan- 
guage is a complex, changing, and al- 
ways relative structure, not a set of ab- 
solutes. The use of regional language in- 
formation can help our students attain 
a desirable degree of objectivity in their 
observation of language matters, can 
help them see that language is essen- 
tially a system of habits related at every 
point to non-language habits of behav- 
ior. And this kind of awareness, this 
kind of objectivity, is at the heart of a 
disciplined and informed ability to use 
language effectively for the communica- 
tion of meaning. 


“Education in the English language has become, for the most part, education 
in linguistic niceties—a poor substitute for the real linguistic education which 
ought to show us the major and minor patterns of our language, the way in 
which they interlock in function, the ways in which they can be manipulated for 


effective expression. . 


. . Our self-confidence is immediately bolstered, our atti- 


tudes toward the study of writing techniques tremendously improved, once we 
realize that the difficulties of writing English do not spring from faulty nurture, 


restricted intelligence, or beyond the tracks environment. . . 


” 
. 


—Harotp WHITEHAEL in Structural Essentials of English 
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A Transition Program 
in Grammar and Usage 


LORRAINE D. SUNDAL 


E ENGLISH teachers find ourselves 

in a peculiar dilemma today insofar 
as the teaching of grammar and usage 
is concerned, On the one hand, current 
literature reveals that linguists have re- 
pudiaied traditional grammar and are 
devising new systems based on “modern 
scientific studies of the language.” At 
the same time, research on the func- 
tional value of grammar seems to indi- 
cate that knowledge of formal grammar 
per se has little effect on a pupil’s ability 
to express himself. Out of the haze of 
uncertainties which linguistic science 
and educational research are producing, 
there emerges one certainty which it 
seems to me we can accept: we are in 
a period of transition, and cognizant 
of it, we have a responsibility as Eng- 
lish teachers to find the best possible 
ways to bridge the gap. 

What I would like to do in the next 
few pages is describe what one English 
department has done and is doing in 
this transition period to cope with the 
grammar and usage problems of the 
student body. This description is in- 
tended to be neither exemplary nor ex- 
haustive but rather illustrative of how 
some members of our English Depart- 
ment at University High School have 
attacked these problems. 

There are three basic principles on 
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which our grammar and usage program 
is predicated. First of all, a principle 
which perhaps is self-evident, is that 
our English curriculum must provide 
ample and frequent opportunities for 
our students to speak and write. Since 
our curriculum is based on units of in- 
struction, we try to plan writing and 
speaking experiences which seem most 
appropriate both for a particular age 
group and for a particular unit. For 
example, a seventh grade unit on “Folk- 
lore” lends itself quite naturally to indi- 
vidual reports on folk heroes, while an 
eighth grade unit called “We're All 
Americans” provides a good oppor- 
tunity for developing group discussion 
skills. Similarly a ninth grade “Humor” 
unit seems an appropriate place for the 
skills of story-telling, while a soph- 
omore unit on “Lost Worlds,” in which 
students investigate a lost city, country, 
or civilization, provides a logical means 
for them to learn how to write a re- 
search paper or a report. Pupils may 
have experiences in creative expression 
in various units, and at some levels 
there may be an actual “Creative Writ- 
ing” unit. In connection with a fresh- 
man unit on “Understanding Our- 
selves,” some pupils might write a radio 
script or short story on teen-age prob- 
lems, while in a tenth grade “Mythol- 
ogy” unit, they try their hands at cre- 
ative myths. Our students do some 
critical, descriptive, expository, report, 
and creative writing at each level, with 
emphasis on expository writing and 
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critical analysis at the twelfth grade. 
We try to make use of natural writing 
situations whenever possible. For ex- 
ample, we assist students in the prepara- 
tion of bulletin announcements, cam- 
paign speeches, Mothers’ Tea speeches, 
and the like, and in the tenth grade 
“Vocations” unit they write and send 
letters of application for jobs. 


What We Do About Grammar 
The second basic assumption under- 
lying our grammar program is what I 
might call the “Iceberg Philosophy.” 
(1 should hasten to explain that this has 
no relationship whatsoever to the per- 
sonality or approach of the teacher.) 
What I mean is simply this: Just as a 
very small portion of an iceberg shows 
above the waterline—the bulk of it 
being below and not observable—so we 
believe there is much about grammar 
and usage that students know unconsci- 
ously and use automatically and with 
which we therefore need not even be 
concerned. This point was illustrated 
for me quite vividly a short time ago 
when I visited some friends who have 
two daughters, aged two and four. 
When the older child said to me, “I'll 
sing you a song,” the younger, not to be 
outdone, said, “I do lullaby,” thus com- 
municating her idea but in simpler 
language. This, to me, was a very real 
reminder of how much children learn 
about putting ideas together just by 
imitating—before they ever hear about 
subjects and verbs and phrases and 
clauses. The point was emphasized even 
more when the younger child said, 
“Daddy choo choo train Chicago Easter 
basket,” wanting me to know that her 
father had gone by train to Chicago 
and had brought her back an Easter 
basket. Already she has an understand- 
ing of word order, an understanding 


which she has gained by imitating her 
parents and her older sister. But, to 
apply this to the iceberg analogy, rather 
than waste a great deal of time below 
the waterline on things our students 
already know (such as word order, 
which we believe comes quite natur- 
ally), we try to concentrate on the ten 
percent that sticks out above the water. 

This brings us naturally, then, to the 
methods and procedures. How do we 
determine the ten percent? Our answer 
is, we diagnose. We try to diagnose our 
pupils’ writing and speaking difficulties 
and then to deal with them as they arise, 
starting with the simpler problems in 
the seventh and eighth grades and re- 
serving the more difficult and mature 
concepts for the later years in high 
school. There are several ways in which 
we make this diagnosis: 

First of all, early in the fall we 
give diagnostic tests to determine where 
our students are in certain writing skills 
such as punctuation, sentence structure, 
and usage. We also check their scores 
on the “Correctness in Writing” section 
of the Jowa Tests of Educational De- 
velopment, which they take at the be- 
ginning of each year. 

Secondly, we make a careful study 
of the first writing done in class 
in the fall to find what errors students 
are making or how they fail to com- 
municate their ideas. We try to de- 
termine what problems seem to be com- 
mon to all or to most of the class and 
what seem to be the problems of a few. 
We classify the errors they make and 
draw up exercises and study sheets 
which provide the basis for our first 
work on grammar during the year. 
Some members of our department keep 
for each student three-by-five cards on 
which his specific problems are identi- 
fied. Others have students keep a pro- 
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file sheet of grammar and usage prob- 
lems which are revealed in writing and 
speaking during the year. 

Third, students make a diagnosis 
of their own difficulties in speaking and 
writing. They may do this in a theme, 
in an autobiography, in a letter to the 
teacher, or in some original way. 

Fourth, all pupils have a personal 
file of their major writing assignments, 
their diagnostic tests, their spelling and 
vocabulary tests, and their own personal 
spelling demons. This folder provides a 
means by which they can keep a record 
of their progress and enables them con- 
tinuously to note their improvement as 
well as their deficiencies. 

Finally, we make a continuous diag- 
nosis throughout the year. We real- 
ize that with each writing experience 
new problems may arise, and we try to 
note these problems at the time they 
appear. For example, in a letter to the 
teacher, paragraphing and sentence dif- 
ficulties are likely to emerge, but a 
pupil’s inability to use quotation marks 
correctly may not appear until he needs 
to use dialog in a short story that he 
writes. 

After diagnosing our students’ diffi- 
culties, we attempt to treat the prob- 
lems in two basic ways. As already 
mentioned, one of the most common is 
in conjunction with units. We try to 
stress the skills which fall naturally into 
the particular unit we are studying. 
For example, in a “Leaders of Destiny” 
unit, pupils frequently use appositives 
to identify their leaders—e.g., Henry 
Ford, an industrial leader—but they do 
not know how to punctuate the phrase 
correctly. In such a case, we make out 
study sheets and take from their writ- 
ing sentences on which they can prac- 
tice. In this unit they also learn the 
difference between “affect” and “ef- 
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fect,” since those are words which stu- 
dents often use in talking about leaders. 
In a “Holidays” unit, seventh graders 
study capitalization of holidays, while 
eighth graders learn capitalization of 
nationality, religious, and racial groups 
in their unit on “American Ideals.” In 
making out exercises based on students’ 
own writing, we generally try to isolate 
and classify errors so that just one or 
two may be taken up at a time. How- 
ever, in the senior year when we feel 
students should be able to detect the in- 
accuracies, an exercise may cover sev- 
eral kinds of errors. 

Although we try to deal with many 
problems as they arise in a unit, not all 
can be handled in such an incidental 
manner. For this reason, we take time 
out periodically during the year—per- 
haps a week at the beginning or at the 
end of a unit, or perhaps two to three 
weeks at the end of the year—to con- 
centrate on special problems. Actually 
this is quite flexible and varies from 
teacher to teacher. We stress different 
aspects of sentence building at each 
level, although some of them, such as 
“run-ons” and “fragments,” may be 
taken up at several levels, depending on 
the need. In the tenth grade, for ex- 
ample, we have a rather intensive unit 
on “Sentence Building,” based on errors 
students have made in writing during 
the year. During this time we go to the 
board and build sentences from a base; 
we rewrite and improve upon sentences 
pupils have written in their papers; we 
study connectives and learn the impor- 
tance of finding the right connective to 
express the precise meaning; we learn 
about main and subordinate ideas; and 
we usually have a culminating writing 
assignment in which sentence sense is 
stressed. In the seventh and eighth 
grades the emphasis in sentence build- 
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ing is on understanding the base of the 
sentence, the subject and predicate, At 
the ninth grade we stress modification, 
and in the eleventh and twelfth grades 
we put more emphasis on subordination 
of ideas and preciseness of expression. 

Seventh and twelfth grade students 
have a three- to four-week writing unit, 
sometimes organized as a “Writing 
Clinic,” in which they do different types 
of writing and drill on particular diffi- 
culties. For example, toward the end of 
the year, the seniors write three or four 
expository papers and critical analyses, 
since most of our students are college- 
bound and will be asked to do much of 
that kind of writing. At the same time, 
they try to sharpen their expression and 
to eliminate some of the errors which 
still remain in their writing. Some may 
be concentrating on punctuation and 
use of the apostrophe, while others may 
be working on subject-verb agreement 
or some of the finer distinctions in us- 
age. Incidentally, we do not hestitate to 
use grammatical terms when they arise 
naturally in a discussion or in an ex- 
planation, but we are more concerned 
about concepts than about terminology 
and therefore try to keep the terminol- 
ogy at a minimum. By dealing with 
some writing skills in conjunction 
with units and then separately concen- 
trating on others which need more time 
and emphasis, we try to provide our 
students with the tools they need to 
control language forms and thus com- 
municate their ideas. 


What We Do About Usage 


While the first two basic principles 
of our program relate primarily to 
grammar, the third concerns usage. We 
want our students to develop positive 
attitudes about their language, and we 
believe that one way that this can be 


done, in part at least, is by having them 
become observers of the way their lan- 
guage works. We accept the modern 
viewpoint that language, like clothes, 
must be made to fit the occasion, and 
we try to acquaint our students with the 
“levels of usage” early in their high 
school careers. They become familiar 
with the “formal,” “informal,” and 
“substandard” levels, and try to elimi- 
nate the “illiterate” usages from their 
speaking and writing. Undoubtedly the 
most intensive study of grammar and 
usage our students undertake is in the 
eleventh year when they make a rather 
thorough investigation in a unit called 
“Our Living Language.” In this unit 
the juniors do extensive reading in 
groups about many aspects of English 
—its history, its variety, its peculiar- 
ities, its grammar, and its usage—and 
report back to their classmates. In such 
a unit they are exposed to the view- 
point of the modern linguists, and they 
do find the reading a bit difficult, to 
say the least. 

A few months ago I sat in on part of 
this eleventh grade unit, and I saw a 
remarkable demonstration of students 
teaching students. The first day the 
“Usage Group” reported. To illustrate 
the three levels of usage, each student 
had written a paragraph about a woman 
shopping for shoes, each paragraph 
written at a different level. The girl 
using the “informal” standard ended 
her paragraph this way: “Now the 
moral of this story is, don’t carry all 
your eggs in one basket.”” The boy dem- 
onstrating the “substandard” said: 
“Now the moral of this here story be, 
don’t lug all yer eggs in one basket.” 
And the boy representing the “formal” 
standard said: “The point of this fable 
is that one should not transport all of 
one’s eggs in a single basket.”” Extreme 
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examples of language levels, perhaps, 
but they got the point across. 

The grammar report given in this 
unit was even more interesting, for in 
their report the students tried to pre- 
sent a few of the modern linguistic 
ideas with which they had come in 
contact. Using as its source Fries, 
Laird, and the Thorndike-Barnhart 
Comprehensive Desk Dictionary, the 
group of juniors very skillfully pre- 
sented the idea that English grammar 
consists of three devices: word order, 
function words, and word forms. 
They then demonstrated how these 
three devices operate in our language. 
To illustrate the importance of word 
order to meaning, one boy listed a 
group of words on the board in column 
form: 

man 
war 
young 
old 
it 
plan 
fight 
man 


By rearranging these symbols, he 
showed how they gained meaning: 


old man plan war young man fight it 


He used the same sentence to illustrate 
word forms, pointing out that the 
formal changes in our language are 
both internal word changes and changes 
in word endings. By making both these 
kinds of changes, he produced the sen- 
tence: 


old men planned war young men 
fought it 


Demonstrating how certain function 
words add to the meaning of our lan- 
guage, he added “the” and “but,” and 
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capitals and commas for clarity, and the 
sentence finally read: 


The old men planned the war, but 
the young men fought it. 


He then pointed out that this could be 
done with almost any normal sentence 
and even with a nonsense sentence. Us- 
ing Professor Fries’ familiar nonsense 
words, “The oggles ugged a diggle,” he 
did the same thing, explaining how we 
derive meaning from the position of 
the words, from the word endings, and 
from the function words. I am sure that 
no student listening to the report that 
day could have missed the lesson. 

In speaking and writing we believe it 
our responsibility to teach students a 
language which will not prejudice or 
handicap them during their later lives. 
In our classrooms we always expect 
“standard” usage, but whether a stu- 
dent uses formal standard or informal 
standard depends on the particular situ- 
ation. Most of our writing is on a for- 
mal level; however, if students are tell- 
ing a story or personal experience, ob- 
viously their language need not be so 
formal as it should be in an individual 
report on an author. In discussions and 
conversations the informal level is usu- 
ally acceptable. 

In the speaking situation, we make a 
note of oral usage errors. Usually a 
note to the student pointing out his par- 
ticular problems is sufficient. However, 
if a problem seems to be quite prevalent 
in the class, we may take time to 
discuss it. For example, in the seventh 
grade many students say “Mary she” 
and “John he.” In the tenth grade the 
problem of subject-verb agreement ap- 
pears both in speaking and writing and 
has been common enough so that the 
whole class studies it. If a pupil has a 
serious speaking problem, usually it will 
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be handled in conference, as will serious 
writing problems. 

At University High we introduce 
students to the “levels of usage” in the 
seventh and eighth grades, largely in 
conjunction with the use of the diction- 
ary. I am sure that everyone who has 
taught English has been confronted at 
one time or another with a student’s 
defiant question, “Well, if ‘ain’t’ is 
in the dictionary, why is it wrong?” 
This, it seems to me, is a good time to 
introduce the dictionary—in its proper 
role, not as an authority, but as a re- 
corder of usage. 

In the ninth grade our students go 
more deeply into dictionary study and 
become familiar with such terms as 
“colloquial,” “idiom,” “dialect,” “obso- 
lete,” etc., and in this way get an early 
acquaintance with levels of usage. Early 
in the tenth grade we have had a short 
unit on “What Is Good English?” in 
which the pupils actually look at the 
speech of people around them and in- 
evitably conclude that there are differ- 
ent usages for different occasions. One 
of my classes once conducted a survey 
of parents, teachers, and fellow stu- 
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dents and was quite surprised at the 
differences observed. Also, students 
can be made very conscious of usage 
through observing the language used 
by the various mass media. News- 
papers, magazines, radio, and especially 
television offer wonderful sources for 
comparison of usage. By the time our 
students are seniors their oral usage er- 
rors are at a minimum, and most of 
their work in this area consists in elim- 
inating writing errors and learning 
some of the finer points of formal usage 
which they will be expected to know, 
particularly if they are college-bound, 
as most of our students are. 

This is our answer to the transition 
period in which we find ourselves. If 
we can diagnose and deal with our stu- 
dents’ writing and speaking problems 
as they emerge—a few at a time; if we 
can provide them with the experiences 
through which they can develop their 
writing and speaking abilities; and if 
we can deal with grammatical concepts 
and matters of usage which really are 
important—then perhaps we need not 
be too concerned with the new gram- 
matical systems—at least not yet. 


The English Teacher's Preparation in Speech—[Continued from page 187] 


credit hours. But this is only a mini- 
mum, perhaps to be tolerated for a 
time, but not recommended. My rec- 
ommendation for the preparation of a 
teacher of English would include a 
major of from thirty to thirty-six se- 
mester credit hours in English com- 
position and literature, and a full minor 
of from fifteen to eighteen semester 
credit hours in speech, to include train- 
ing and experience in public speaking, 
play production and direction, and the 
oral interpretation of literature. Such a 


teacher would be equipped to handle 
any assignment in what the Council 
calls “the English Language Arts.” Be- 
cause a full minor in speech may not be 
feasible for all teachers of English, I 
suggest that the minimum experience in 
speech acceptable for certification to 
teach English be two courses of three 
semester credit hours each: one in pub- 
lic speaking, including personal speech, 
and one in the oral interpretation of 
literature. 
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Language Study: 


Classroom Procedures 


CLEVELAND A. THOMAS 


O* A THURSDAY night one summer, 
youngsters of varying ages sat be- 
fore TV sets all over the country 
watching the “Dragnet” program in 
which Sergeant Friday kills his first 
man. Whatever we may think of the 
program generally, we must admit that 
Jack Webb took care to portray this 
incident in the Sergeant’s life as an 
earthshakingly disturbing one. It was 
a clearcut case in which the criminal 
was shot in self-defense and in the line 
of duty. The Sergeant was visibly de- 
pressed and horrified. In other words, 
an effort was made to attach the proper 
values to the situation. But to thousands 
of youngsters this drama of killing 
brought many meanings—some old, 
some new. 

We say that our youth need con- 
stantly to gain new meanings with 
which to widen and deepen their under- 
standings. Psychologists, educators, and 
just plain teachers seem to be in agree- 
ment on this point. But how much do 
we teachers of English do to help youth 
to gain new and full meanings? All too 
little, it may be feared. But that we 
may do all too little does not mean 
that there is all too little to do. In the 
brief compass available here, let me 
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suggest three things we can do and il- 
lustrate them with procedures actually 
used by teachers of English. We may, 
indeed I think should, teach students 
the basic importance of metaphor to 
language ; teach them to handle abstrac- 
tions with skill and understanding ; and 
teach them something about the uses to 
which their language may be put by 
themselves and others. 


The Importance of Metaphor 


The idea that metaphor is a basic 
aspect of language is not new. Richards 
expounded the notion in The Meaning 
of Meaning and in The Philosophy of 
Rhetoric some years ago. More recently, 
the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion’s Language in General Education 
pointed out that the “ability of words 
to acquire new meanings comes about 
largely through metaphor.” But even if 
metaphor is taught in English classes, 
is it not usually taught as primarily an 
ornament of poetry, one of the paralyz- 
ing differences between poetry and 
other modes of expression? What we 
need to do, as the authors of Language 
in General Education pointed out, is to 
break down this notion and make it 
clear to students that metaphor is char- 
acteristic of all kinds of language. 

How may we do so? Let me illustrate 
with a class of ninth graders in a Mid- 
western school. This group had read 
many of the short stories in Wood and 
Husband’s Short Stories As You Like 
Them. They had discussed these stories 
from various points of view, including 
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plot, character, theme or idea, and per- 
sonal preference. Shortly they were to 
begin reading poetry, although they 
were not aware of this. After consider- 
able discussion about why they liked 
certain stories, the teacher suggested 
that perhaps the language of the stories 
had something to do with their enjoy- 
ment. They were asked whether they 
had any comments to make about the 
language of these stories. As might be 
expected from so general a question, a 
rather vague discussion ensued, in 
which the language of the stories was 
described as “vivid” and the like. Com- 
ments were also made about the force 
certain words acquired through their 
particular contexts, context having been 
studied previously and rather inten- 
sively. Among the “vivid” expressions 
were some that were metaphors, al- 
though the term was not yet used. 

The attention of the class was di- 
rected to these expressions and to sim- 
ilar ones in two stories which they had 
particularly enjoyed, Josephine John- 
son’s “Dark” and Maureen Daly’s 
“Sixteen.” The class and the instructor 
pointed out in these two stories expres- 
sions similar to the ones they had al- 
ready noted; among these were: “the 
endless darkness in that sealed niche of 
the newly blind,” “the hard mask of her 
patient dissolving,” “how near the edge 
they must have come,” and “the air 
still thick from rain” from “Dark”; 
and from “Sixteen,” “her hot breath 
made a frosty little balloon balancing 
on the end of her nose” and “the night 
was an etching.” 

Then the class tried to analyze these 
expressions to discover how they work 
and what their common characteristics 
are. Rather quickly, perhaps because of 
their earlier, brief study of some uses 
of “is,” they saw that these expressions 
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are not statements of identity, that 
“night” and “etching” are not the same 
thing, in spite of the fact that the form 
of the statement suggests that they are. 
The class’ basic recognition was that 
these expressions are comparison, so 
that the two apparently dissimiliar ele- 
ments have something in common. 
Therefore, we agreed to call them, for 
the time being, “comparisons of this 
particular sort.” 

In order to sharpen their power to 
discriminate the two parts of metaphor, 
use was made on the blackboard of the 
diagram in Stories in Verse, edited by 
Max Hohn, which was to be their basic 
text in poetry. On this diagram were 
laid out the two parts and the meaning 
that arises from their interaction. For 
instance, the last of the metaphors just 
quoted produced: 


gh 
ed sharpness, contrast of 
, color, unreality, etc. 
etching 


This procedure was followed by a dis- 
cussion of similar expressions which 
they could recall from their own ex- 
periences. Then the class was asked to 
bring in a number of such expressions 
from various kinds of communication. 
Among those represented were adver- 
tisements, a Latin textbook, a mathe- 
matics textbook, news articles, radio 
and TV shows, etc. Once again the class 
described the common characteristics of 
these expressions; in other words, they 
worked out inductively a definition of 
metaphor in their own words. 

Use of the word “metaphor” led to 
the comment from one girl that she 
had always thought metaphors were 
something found in poetry. But it was 
clear, apparently to all, that their ex- 
perience with metaphors had shown 
them that metaphor is characteristic of 
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all kinds of language. In an effort to 
cement this notion, the class was led 
into a discussion of metaphors that con- 
stantly appear in everyday speech. 
“He’s a wheel” and “What a snow art- 
ist !”” were among the many mentioned. 
The instructor drew from Language in 
General Education metaphors based on 
the human body, which led to examples 
such as “head” of lettuce or cabbage 
and the “foot” of a mountain. 

When the class turned to poetry, they 
immediately noticed metaphors and 
analyzed some in the manner just de- 
scribed. The end result of the procedure 
seemed to be not only a fuller than 
usual understanding of the importance 
of metaphor to language and to new 
meanings, but also a more ready accept- 
ance of poetry because one of its tradi- 
tionally strange elements, metaphor, 
was something of an old friend. 


Handling Abstractions 


The second way of helping young- 
sters gain new and full meanings in- 
volves teaching them to handle abstrac- 
tions with understanding and efficiency. 
Without making any generalizations 
about the nature and use of abstrac- 
tions, let me illustrate with a pro- 
cedure used in an eleventh grade in 
a West Coast high school. This proce- 
dure was a part of a plan to teach the 
difference between the abstract and the 
concrete in both words and ideas, The 
first step was discussion in which the 
class gave examples of abstract and 
concrete words. They also pointed out 
the most obvious differences between 
the two. When they attempted to define 
some of the abstract words that had 
come up in the discussion, they found 
that they had great difficulty, and en- 
deavored to determine why. They ex- 
pressed the notion that one sometimes 
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feels a meaning but cannot express it. 
Then the question arose: where do these 
feelings come from? Discussion made it 
apparent that they come from personal 
experiences and that, since personal ex- 
periences differ from one person to an- 
other, abstract words mean different 
things to different people, with resultant 
argument over the meaning of this type 
of word. 

Before the class began writing, they 
were asked what abstract words they 
could define by describing their own 
experience. After some discussion the 
question arose how others have done 
it, and the teacher read to the class 
“What Democracy Means” by E. B. 
White. Then the students wrote a paper 
in which they tried to define a general 
word in specific terms. A few of these 
were read to the class and discussed. 
The tendency to generalize was pointed 
out, and those papers which were spec- 
ific were noted. For example, these 
items were used in one paper: 

School is: 

Receiving a low grade and telling your- 
self that grades don’t matter in later 
life. 

Searching for a comfortable position in a 
dull class. 

Fumbling for the answer when you're 
called on and knowing it’s not and won't 
be there. 

Remembering the joy of 3:15 Friday and 
the sadness of 8:35 Monday. 


Uses of Language 

By these and many other procedures 
it seems to me that we may increase our 
students’ grip on abstractions and there- 
by give them the means to achieve new 
and fuller meanings. But, with this 
sketchy treatment of an important 
phase of this topic, we must move on to 
the importance of teaching uses of lan- 
guage as a means of leading our stu- 
dents to new and fuller meanings. If 
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students learn to distinguish important 
uses of language, such as to report, to 
communicate or stimulate emotion, to 
make judgments, to draw inferences, 
to control the behavior of others, to 
classify, and to define, they will, I think, 
have taken an important step toward 
the development of the meanings which 
they need to operate successfully as 
human beings, citizens, and makers of 
decisions. 

A group of sophomores were using 
Wood, Husband, and Bacon’s Fact and 
Opinion for group reading during the 
fourth quarter of the year. The first 
assignment in it was to read a two-page 
editorial from the New York Times, 
“This Land and Flag,” which is an at- 
tempt to describe what is meant by the 
love of country for which the flag 
stands. There were, in all, four assign- 
ments on this piece of reading. The first 
was to read the piece as though the class 
were studying it for recall on the final 
examination in June. On the day when 
this assignment was due the instructor 
went around the class examining each 
student’s book at the pages on which the 
editorial falls. As a result of previous 
training most students had tried to un- 
derline what seemed to them to contain 
the ideas of the editorial, so that the 
selection would be easier to review. This 
particular selection was chosen because 
it is to a considerable extent made up 
of topic sentences followed by many 
illustrations. Some students had failed 
to distinguish between topic sentence 
and illustration; therefore, this distinc- 
tion was discussed until all seemed to 
have grasped it. In the end the class 
agreed on what should be underlined 
for recall, allowing some variation 
where the same idea was stated in two 
or more different ways. 

In the second assignment the class 
was asked to re-read the editorial with 
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special attention to the author's pur- 
pose and to the uses of language in the 
passage. A discussion ensued, at the 
time the assignment was made, about 
what was meant by this part of the as- 
signment. In the course of the discus- 
sion, the students were led to see that 
language may do more than one job 
and that the same words may at various 
times have differing impacts on reader 
or listener, depending on how they are 
used. Although the instructor was un- 
able to make the class as a whole feel 
entirely at ease with this assignment, 
some members of the group were able 
the next day to distinguish between two 
functions of language: “to tell us some- 
thing” and “to stir us up.” Their ten- 
dency at first was to think that a partic- 
ular group of words must do one or the 
other. Therefore, they examined certain 
phrases carefully. For instance, they 
saw that “servants of fire in the murky 
splendor of Pittsburgh” is intended to 
be “emotion-stirring.” Since they were 
unable to see that the phrase also refers 
to a fact of the physical world, they re- 
wrote it to exclude its emotional im- 
pact, arriving at “the steelworkers in 
the Pittsburgh steel mills.” The two 
phrases were then discussed from the 
point of view of their factual and emo- 
tional impact. In the end the class saw 
that neither communicates solely fact 
or emotion, but that they are likely to 
communicate both; furthermore, they 
saw that what is communicated may de- 
pend to some extent on the individual 
and his experience. For instance, the 
class felt that to many Midwesterners 
the phrase “the sun coming up behind 
the White Mountains” would communi- 
cate more fact than emotion. But to one 
who had visited the White Mountains 
the mere mention of them might be 
enough to recall pleasurable experience 
of the past. 
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In order to widen their horizon a 
little, the instructor then asked them 
whether all language performed one 
or both of these tasks—communicat- 
ing fact or emotion. Some of them 
were naturally doubtful enough of the 
“all” to question that such severe limi- 
tation could be put on the jobs of lan- 
guage. There followed a discussion of 
other uses of language, such as to make 
inferences or judgments. These items 
were not investigated thoroughly. 
Rather the purpose was to block the 
concept that all language communicates 
ideas or emotions or both and never 
does anything else. The class was then 
asked whether these various uses of 
language were apparent only in selec- 
tions read in English class. Since they 
presumed not, but lacked evidence, 
they willingly agreed to search in all 
kinds of media for evidence. As a re- 
sult they brought in examples from all 
kinds of writing. For instance, one boy, 
determined to find an example of purely 
factual language, brought in from a 
newspaper a statement of “The Com- 
plete Major League Statistics.” The 
class agreed that it was largely an ex- 
ample of the language of fact, but one 
member pointed out that on that day 
both Chicago teams were in fifth place 
and that to many Chicago rooters this 
fact doubtless communicated emotion. 

The remaining two assignments were 
to write and re-write a statement of the 
meaning of the editorial. The class, or 
most of them, saw that they must in 
their summaries communicate the emo- 
tional as well as the factual content of 
the selection. This exercise brought out 
that, even with the amount of discus- 
sion they had engaged in, some of them 
still tended to “editorialize the selec- 
tion,” that is, to change the meaning of 
it. Thus, for instance, a boy who was 
embarrassed by emotion centering on 
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the flag eliminated the emotional con- 
tent of the passage entirely. Others 
added ideas that were suggested to them 
by the passage, but which do not actu- 
ally occur in it. 

Each of these procedures aims to 
achieve standard, widely accepted ob- 
jectives of English. At the same time 
they directed attention to language, 
the means through which all objec- 
tives in English, or nearly all, must 
be reached and without a_ reason- 
able control of which few can be 
reached. Without such control our stu- 
dents can only experience great diffi- 
culty in keeping up with the ever-in- 
creasing number of new meanings that 
make up one of the problems of twen- 
tieth century communication. In the 
“Dragnet” program mentioned before, 
Sergeant Friday, with the assistance of 
his girl friend, was able to pull himself 
out of introspection on the horror of 
killing a man. To the adult watcher it 
was evident that this matter will long 
disturb him. But how many of the child 
watchers could see that Friday’s 
struggle with the situation in the last 
two minutes of the program was not 
the end? My guess is that few of them 
projected themselves through the door 
beyond which Friday and his girl disap- 
peared at the end of the program, that 
they did not see that Friday’s unavoid- 
able treading of the path of Cain would 
long haunt him. Therefore, it does not 
seem that we can rely on the rapid 
spread of new meanings to give our stu- 
dents full, true understandings. Rather 
we must assist them in any and all ways 
we can. By the kind of procedures I 
have described and by many others we 
must strive to give new meanings and 
full understandings to young citizens 
who will soon be called upon to make 
big decisions. 
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On Teaching the Grammar 


JOSEPH 


A RECENT article in this magazine by 
Margaret J. Early supported, in 
part, the frequently made suggestion 
that grammar “as an analytical and 
theoretical study should be dropped 
from the curriculum.”* May I be al- 
lowed to speak my piece about the 
teaching of grammar? 

The suggestion, I feel, is representa- 
tive of an attitude toward the teaching 
of the English language which has been 
developing in this country for several 
decades, viz.: don’t teach English as a 
set of rules but as a living, changing, 
organic part of the lives of our stu- 
dents. Teach it as part of the necesary 
equipment a child needs to adjust to 
life and the “rules” will take care of 
themselves. Take care of the sense, and 
the grammar, it is felt, somehow will 
sink in. 

This sounds quite democratic, and is 
therefore pleasing; the emphasis, after 
all, is upon the stuff of the language 
and not the wagons the stuff is carried 
in; the old time school ma’am with her 
outmoded axioms (“never end a sen- 
tence with a preposition”; “never split 
an infinitive”) is no longer a threat to 
the decency of communication. 

Unfortunately, students often suffer 


*“What Do They Want To Learn?” XLIV 
(November 1955), 463. 


Joseph Keller is Instructor in English 
at Indiana University, Downtown 
Center, Indianapolis. 
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from a too zealous application of the 
rule of no rule, and complain quite bit- 
terly about it when they hit the college 
English course. They may have felt, in 
high school, that they were really “get- 
ting the feel” of the language, but con- 
fronted, often for the first time, with 
the demand to write logically, coher- 
ently, and accurately, they discover that 
they don’t know how to write logically, 
coherently, and accurately because they 
had not been taught even the motions 
of logic and coherence: they had not, 
certainly, been taught logic, nor even 
grammar, which is the stuff logic is 
based on. 

As a college teacher of freshman 
composition (two years at a large East- 
ern university, three years at two larger 
Middle Western universities), I have 
discovered that the teaching of gram- 
mar can be interesting and exciting 
both to the teacher and to the student, 
that the student quickly realizes that lan- 
guage, like everything else, has its con- 
ventions, that these conventions have 
slowly evolved over a period of cen- 
turies, that they are what they are to- 
day because of this process of change, 
and that the quicker the students actu- 
ally perceive these conventions at work 
in the language they talk, write, and 
read, the more secure, the bolder, even, 
do they take possession of this instru- 
ment of communication whose struc- 
ture and flexibility had hitherto been 
obscure. 

For they had not, often, really taken 
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possession of English in grammar 
school or high school. They had been 
taught what is called “content,” and, 
fearful of the stigma which has been 
put upon memorization, their instruc- 
tors had been careful to avoid forcing 
them to differentiate between the forms 
the content was put in: call them gram- 
matical “rules,” if you please. 

Students have come to my classes 
utterly ignorant of the past participle 
-——they had never consciously been 
aware of words ending in “—ed.” 
Others have been unable to distinguish 
between singular and plural: “My cat 
come to me every morning cried for 
milk.” These are not isolated examples, 
nor are the students always natively ig- 
norant: a class of forty-two remedial 
students does not consist of forty-two 
isolated examples. Indeed, the best of 
newly matriculated students are usually 
incapable of writing a formal English 
paragraph. What they can write is a 
series of sentences the structure of 
which is colloquial: “My last summer 
camp, there was a time!” 

These students had learned English 
the hard way, by themselves, in the 
street, in the candy stores, and their 
“learning” had not been corrected by a 
diligent emphasis on the very thing they 
needed to know: exactly how the pat- 
terns of colloquial speech differ from 
the patterns of formal discourse. You 
cannot correct a fault in grammar by 
teaching only another short story. You 
have got to teach the correct form. 
Ideally, the correct form should be put 
on the board or shown on the screen 
together with the colloquial form and 
the difference should be explained: 


My last summer camp, there was a 
time! 

What an exciting four weeks I spent 
at last summer’s camp! 
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You have got, in other words, to teach 
grammar as an analytical and theoreti- 
cal study just as you teach anatomy to 
a medical student or the stress and ten- 
sion of steel structures to an engineer- 
ing student. And it has been my experi- 
ence that students like it. Why shouldn’t 
they? It’s their language they’re learn- 
ing, often for the first time. 

I have taught grammar as a set of 
rules (when I didn’t know any better), 
as a set of conventions to be observed 
because educated people observe them 
(when I had achieved some measure 
of insight), and as a set of conventions 
which had superseded an older set of 
conventions and were themselves going 
to be superseded in time (when I had 
absorbed some notion of the history of 
the language). Each way of teaching 
works equally well, strangely enough. 

One student will quickly note a flaw 
in the first method and ask: “Why did 
you just then say ‘who’ instead of 
‘whom,’ like the book says?” This 
throws the inexperienced instructor into 
a tizzy and teaches the perceptive stu- 
dent that there’s more to the language 
than meets the textbook. Other students 
may be disturbed; this is inevitable in 
any class employing any method of in- 
struction. 

The second way of teaching gram- 
mar will upset other students. “Why 
should I learn to talk like you?” But 
most students will recognize the com- 
mon sense of the approach. 

The third way will appeal to the 
popular-science approach many students 
have today to the facts of life. Show 
them that language is a fact of life, 
show them that grammar is a scientific 
way of describing that fact, and you 
will have made converts to grammar— 
a description of the “‘facts” of our lan- 
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Something Old, Something New, 
Something Borrowed— 


A VOCABULARY PROGRAM 


JOHN W. RAGLE 


Stew BASIC structure of this vocabu- 
lary building program is borrowed 
from the very astute Chairman of the 
English Department at Governor 
Dummer Academy in Massachusetts. 
Adapted and refined for use in the pub- 
lic high school, the program has en- 
joyed great success with eleventh and 
twelfth graders ; however, variations of 
it could easily be adapted to the lower 
grades. 

The “something old” is simply the 
familiar rote method of learning (the 
disappearance of which classicists have 
bewailed—not entirely without reason 
—for the past several decades), but 
with close attention to meaning and 
context. Suffice it to say that the 
method, though old, serves a highly 
useful purpose, even in an era justifi- 
ably devoted to the individualization 
of instruction. 

In the past, Vermont high school stu- 
dents have not compared favorably, 
vocabulary-wise, with the national aver- 
age. Many factors, not immediately 
pertinent to this exposition, share the 
responsibility for this state of affairs. 


John W. Ragle teaches in Springfield 
High School, Springfield, Vermont. 
During the summer of 1955, he served 
as a Directing Teacher in the Harvard- 
Newton teacher-training school at New- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


Yet if one tries to ameliorate the situa- 
tion by any of the myriad standard 
methods of vocabulary building, he im- 
mediately becomes suspect to the stu- 
dents ; and whatever list he works from 
is dubbed a morass of “book-words,” 
“fifty-centers” that no one would ever 
encounter outside of the classroom. It 
is possible, as in the past, simply to set 
one’s jaw and wade willy-nilly into the 
program. It is not particularly pleasant, 
however; and there is always the nag- 
ging, and not entirely unjustified, suspi- 
cion that the students’ basic distrust of 
“book-words,” no matter how effec- 
tively they may be candy-coated and 
sold, must indeed cut down to some ex- 
tent on the absorptive function of the 
victims’ cerebella. 


The Program in Operation 

The “something new” is simply a 
means of robbing the reluctant of their 
best weapon. It is the obverse of the 
coin. In the past the cry has been: 
“Look what I found in this sports mag- 
azine, Miss Prebble—a word on our 
list from Ivanhoe!” Or, “Mr. Squidge, 
here’s that word ‘cogent’ right here on 
the front page of the paper!” (And, at 
that, the cry has been heard all too in- 
frequently.) Now when we are reading 
a short story by Irving: “Mr. Ragle, 
here’s that word ‘poignant’ that we had 
from Seventeen,” and, “Look, wasn’t 
‘complacency’ in that write-up from 
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Motor Life?”—And this does happen, 
continually. Here’s how. 

I start the program when the school 
year is about a month old. Prior to this 
time we have done some standard vo- 
cabulary work: encountering words in 
context, keeping a record of them, us- 
ing the dictionary properly to find ap- 
propriate definitions. We have reviewed 
basic facts about word-derivation, pre- 
fixes, suffixes, cognates, and so forth. 
It has been a time for orientation; but 
for learning I switch to the new ap- 
proach. 

I like to use it regularly on Fridays. 
It is good to have something specific 
and predictable to do on that day, when 
the students are leaning toward ‘the 
week end—and I am just leaning. What 
we do requires half of a forty-minute 
period, more or less. 

On the first Friday of the program 
the class finds written on the board a 
list of words something like the follow- 
ing: 

(From Sports Illustrated— 
January 17, 1955) 


belligerent aesthetic 
implacable evolve 
anecdote cynical 
burnish somber 
hilarious disdainful 


On the bulletin board is posted a dis- 
play cut from the source magazine. In- 
cluded is the original context of each 
word on the list, with the word under- 
lined. In addition, eye-catching illustra- 
tions, often part of the article or story 
from which the words have been taken, 
are arranged as tastefully as I can man- 
age as part of the exhibit. (The maga- 
zine covers or title pages are often 
suitable and useful to “dress up” the 
displays.) The whole spread—as well 
as providing clear examples of current 
usage—is a demonstration of good 
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faith in connection with the purpose of 
the unit. 

I start by explaining that we will be 
concerned with the new program 
throughout much of the rest of the 
year. I discuss frankly with the group 
the real need for and value of the un- 
dertaking. Then I outline the structure. 

Each Friday we will have ten new 
words taken from some source which a 
significant proportion of the group ha- 
bitually reads. The material itself will 
be cut out and displayed for that week 
on the bulletin board, the words under- 
lined in context. The words will be dis- 
cussed individually in class, from every 
pertinent point of view. Alternate mean- 
ings will be agreed upon, each student 
taking for his list the meaning clearest 
to him. 

By the next Friday all are expected 
to have a thorough grasp of the words 
on their lists: definition, spelling (of 
both word and definition), and the 
proper way in which to employ each 
word in a sentence. A dictation quiz is 
then given, each word to be written 
down, a correct meaning to be supplied 
(i.e., implacable means relentless). 
Whichever is the last word dictated 
must be used correctly in a sentence, and 
a meaning suitable for the context must 
be given. To be prepared to do this, the 
student must be aware of how to use 
all of the words; however, requiring 
that only one sentence be written spares 
the teacher, who must correct the 
papers of perhaps five large classes. 

The students’ lists and the weekly 
quizzes are cumulative in effect. Each 
week the class is responsible for all 
words that have been given, not simply 
for those discussed the preceding Fri- 
day. Always eight of the ten dictated 
are from the last list studied. The re- 
maining two, however, are from any 
previous list. Since getting two words 
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wrong, with no misspelling at all, re- 
duces the student’s grade to eight out 
of ten, or a “C” as the system is set up, 
the pressure is definitely toward know- 
ing all of the words each week. 

The quizzes are graded as follows 
in an effort to demand a high standard 
of achievement—yet one which all stu- 
dents except the unusually slow can 
maintain. A spelling error, either in the 
words themselves or the definitions, 
counts one-half a point off. Thus a 
paper containing but one spelling error 
would be scored a 10- (or A-), whereas 
a paper with a spelling error and an in- 
correct definition would be a 9- (or 
B-). My students come to consider it a 
job well done if they maintain a 9- aver- 
age throughout the year. Many, how- 
ever, do better; a few drop below. 


Selecting the Words 


Mechanically, however, this system 
may be little different from many others 
in common use. The greatest value of it 
lies in the fact that, though the words 
studied may be, indeed usually are, the 
same words ordinarily studied from 
textbooks (and under the latter circum- 
stances branded “book-words” by the 
classes), they are taken from the stu- 
dents’ own recreational reading mater- 
ial—and it makes all the difference in 
the world! 

During this past school year I took 
our weekly word lists from the follow- 
ing sources, which I knew that many of 
my students would be reading: 


MAGAZINES NEWSPAPERS 
(Different sec- 
tions on different 


weeks ) 
Seventeen. Front page 
Motor Life Editorial page 
Sports Sports page 
Illustrated Book and theatre 
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Look reviews 
Life Sunday supple- 
Ski Magazine ments 
Collier's Comic strips 
Holiday (“Sherlock 
Charm Holmes” this year) 
MISCELLANEOUS 
A paper-back 

“whodunit” 


Many weeks I find in short space more 
than ten suitable words. In such cases I 
underline all I find, but choose for the 
class the ten which seem the most com- 
mon and useful. Seeing this, the stu- 
dents gain additional confidence in the 
fact that the program is emphasizing 
“practical” vocabulary. Incidentally, 
the consensus of opinion this year was 
that one of the most difficult lists came 
from the “whodunit” ; and, in this case, 
to compile a total of ten words took me 
much less than the average time—for 
I found them all within the space of 
two pages. This accomplished some- 
thing toward demonstrating to the 
classes that what they may consider 
“easy” reading is often challenging, 
word-wise. As a matter of interest, here 
is the list: 


(From Rex Stout’s The Broken Vase) 


remunerative opulence 
phlegmatic unalloyed 
metamorphosis precipitate 
recurrent (the adjective) 
dogged discreet 
conjecture 


During the year as we work in class 
on our regular study of literature, now 
quite frequently we encounter words 
that are on our lists. The students greet 
them with a friendly rather than a 
jaundiced eye. They are now “living” 
words, useful because the boys and 
girls have seen them used in their extra- 
curricular reading. 


A VOCABULARY PROGRAM 


When at the end of every six-week 
section of study we take a week’s re- 
spite from adding new words, to go 
over the words already listed and to 
have a review quiz, I ask the classes to 
fill the bulletin board space, usually oc- 
cupied by the weekly display, with clip- 
pings of words which they have recog- 
nized that week in their reading of 
newspapers and magazines. The results 
vary. Sometimes the clippings are scat- 
tered; sometimes the board becomes 
patch-worked with headlines, cartoons, 
advertisements, and just plain excerpts, 
all containing words from our lists. 


Enriching Meanings 

Let us look for a moment at the two 
lists which I have included above. How 
might our class discussions go? Well, 
such words as “belligerent” and “im- 
placable” would bring up Latin roots, 
and even though perhaps no more than 
one-third of the class has studied Latin, 
the value of such study to those who 
have done it is graphically demon- 
strated. Then when, several weeks later, 
the word “pugnacious” occurs on 
another list, its sense can be discussed 
in relation to “belligerent.” Lessons in 
spelling and pronunciation are appro- 
priate in discussing such words as “dis- 
dainful,” “implacable,” and “recurrent” 
(doubling the final consonant). In fact, 
excellent opportunities for teaching 
spelling occur throughout the program. 
In defining “incredible,” one uses “un- 
believable’; the “ie” aid and the aid 
governing words ending in a silent “e” 
come to the fore. 

On a weekly quiz the following sen- 
tence using “aesthetic” may be offered 
by a student: “Marilyn Monroe is the 
most aesthetic girl I have ever seen— 
(reflecting beauty).” Thus, an opper- 
tunity for re-teaching! 

I am not strict about the sentences 
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that occur on the weekly quizzes. If 
the student’s heart, from the evidence 
on his paper, is in the right place, I 
give him the benefit of the doubt— 
demonstrating by example, however, 
where he missed the sense. Such mis- 
apprehensions as the one just described 
are sometimes widespread and so are 
discussed with the whole group. For 
example, “There is a lovely manifesta- 
tion of jewelry in the store window— 
(display ).” Obviously, not always has 
an accurate understanding come out of 
the first class discussion of a word. 

About the first of April the list be- 

gins to get top-heavy, the work routine, 
and some of the students begin to 
falter. When the class medians seem 
headed permanently downward, I call 
a halt to the introduction of new 
words, and we work for the rest of the 
year on those already listed. This time, 
however, each Friday quiz requires 
that all ten words be used in sentences 
and that the sentences be sound, reflect- 
ing in their sense the meaning of each 
word. 

“Since we possessed written instruc- 
tions, his advice was superfluous 
—(excessive).” 

“Never before encountered, his ap- 
proach to the problem was 
unique’—(unparalleled).” | 

One more point. In the initial discus- 

sion of words with each class, it is 
important to bring to light as many 
appropriate definitions as possible. In 
this way each student can make an in- 
telligent choice of the one most mean- 
ingful to him. Thus, for “archaic” a 
poorly read student may choose “out- 
dated,” whereas one better equipped 
niay take “antiquated.” The emphasis 
is on attempting to define the words 
first in basic English, then by more 
complicated synonyms. 
(Continued on page 221) 


Students Like Corrections 


KATHERINE KEENE 


H™ MUCH correcting of themes 
should the English teacher do? 
Will it stifle the student’s creativity if 
his paper comes back glowing with red 
marks? Do students resent criticism? 
Should every mistake be marked, or 
only the more serious ones? Should 
students be told exactly how to correct 
errors, or forced to make their own 
corrections? To get some answer to 
these questions I gave my seventy com- 
position students a rather lengthy ques- 
tionnaire to find what sort of correc- 
tions they prefer. 

First and most important, without 
exception the students want their 
themes corrected. They do not like the 
red marks, but they feel that they learn 
through discovering their mistakes. “I 
don’t like to receive a paper all marked 
up, but it’s better to learn and you can 
see what you did wrong that way.” 
“I'd rather they all be marked so 
I can be conscience (sic) of my mis- 
takes.” “It is a little depressing to see 
your paper so messed up sometimes, but 
in the long run I think I learn more.” 
“It does mess up the theme but helps 
us in the long run.” “When my papers 
come back all marked up I feel dis- 
couraged, because I put forth effort in 
my papers, and don’t get credit for it. 


Katherine Keene now teaches in the 
High Point High School, Prince 
George’s County, Maryland. She wrote 
this article while teaching at the Weath- 
erwax High School, Aberdeen, Wash- 
ington. 
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But I realize it will help me in making 
less mistakes.” “I am more disappointed 
if there is no comment on the paper.” 
“TI am interested in seeing what my mis- 
takes are, regardless of how many 
marks are on the paper.” 

Not only did all the students want 
their papers corrected, but the majority 
(forty-five to twenty-five) wanted all 
mistakes marked, not only the more 
serious ones. Of the twenty-five who 
wanted only their more serious mis- 
takes marked, only two were “A” or 
“B” students. Even a majority of the 
“D” and “F” students want every mis- 
take marked! 

More than this, to my surprise and 
pleasure, all but two students felt that 
they wanted their papers marked for 
logic and organization as well as for 
grammar. “If you correct themes for 
logic and organization, I learn to think 
more about the subject I’m writing 
about.” “It betters my reasoning.” 
“After all, that is what themes are for.” 
(One of the two not wanting their or- 
ganization criticized, a boy of better 
than average ability but poor perform- 
ance, wrote, “I am in school to learn 
mechanics. I believe some people have 
logic and some never will.” ) The rea- 
son for my pleasure in this favorable 
response to criticism is that this repre- 
sents the fruit of much effort on my 
part to convince the students that logic 
and organization are important, and 
that it is proper for me, an English 
teacher, to criticize something in addi- 
tion to grammar. I find that at the be- 
ginning of the semester too many stu- 


STUDENTS LIKE CORRECTIONS 


dents feel that English is nothing but 
punctuation, spelling, and parts of 
speech. I was pleased at their response 
to this question also because, of all the 
things we try to teach, logic and or- 
ganization are probably the most diffi- 
cult, partly because students are not 
yet aware of their importance. It tends 
to be adults, not students, who say, “I 
wish they’d taught me how to think.” 

Sixty-six of the seventy students 
want every theme graded on an “A” 
to “F” grade system; the four excep- 
tions, all of whom are very poor stu- 
dents, prefer an “above average,” “av- 
erage,” “below average” system, but 
agree with the rest that every theme 
must be graded. This consensus did 
not surprise me, since I have tried re- 
turning themes corrected but ungraded, 
suggesting as I did so that the students 
should be interested in trying to im- 
prove their own work and not in com- 
peting with others, only to be met with 
angered remonstrances from the class. 
This again is a field where the different 
point of view of teacher and student 
affects thinking. To the teacher, think- 
ing of her students as individuals with 
individual problems, excessive preoccu- 
pation with grades is wrong. She is far 
more interested in the student’s total 
effort and the way he has tackled his 
own problems than in perpetually com- 
paring students. Yet the student’s in- 
terest in grades is understandable. A 
day of reckoning does come at the 
quarter and at the end of the semester, 
and he feels that every piece of work 
should be weighed into that grade. Also, 
students do compete for scholarships 
and for work where importance is at- 
tached to grades. I was, however, sur- 
prised to find that even the poorest 
students, those to whom I must give 
an “F” if I give any grade at all, 
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apparently prefer that “F”’ to a written 
comment of some sort. 


Grading System 


Since I have not been using the 
double system of grading—a grade for 
mechanics and a grade for interest 
value—and the students were unfa- 
miliar with it, twenty-six left blank the 
question concerning it. Thirty-three 
said they would like to try it. I like 
it too, but have not been using it during 
the last three years. Using it does 
present a problem that the students 
were quick to pounce upon when I 
talked the matter over with them 
after they had filled in the ques- 
tionnaire, and that is, “Isn’t it really 
the mechanics grade that counts?” I 
explained to them that if they were 
looking at the course from the mini- 
mum essentials for passing angle it was 
that grade that counted, because it is 
true that there is a level of usage that 
they must reach; but on the other end 
of the scale the system would not be 
too unfair because students did have 
to write interestingly as well as cor- 
rectly to get “A’s.” (I find an almost 
vindictive desire for fairness on the 
part of students. ) 

We tried the double grade system 
for the next theme, and after seeing 
how it worked the students were, ap- 
parently without exception, in favor of 
it. One boy, after mulling the problem 
of the relative importance of the gram- 
mar versus the general convincingness 
of the argument (they had written ex- 
pository themes), finally said, “I sup- 
pose that when you come right down 
to it, the grammar grade seems im- 
portant now; but when we’re grown, 
and in the long run, it’s the other one 
that counts because that’s the thinking 
grade.” I knew I could give no better 
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explanation than that ever, to any- 
body. 

Finally, I asked the students exactly 
how they wanted me to mark mistakes. 
I gave them their choice of three situa- 
tions for errors in spelling, punctua- 
tion, grammar, and sentence structure: 
First, the teacher could insert the cor- 
rect form. Second, the mistake could 
be underlined and labeled according to 
type, but not corrected. Third, an indi- 
cation could be made in the margin 
that a mistake in spelling, punctuation, 
or grammar was in that particular line, 
but the student had to discover for 
himself where it was and what it was. 
Generally, they prefer having the 
teacher make corrections rather than 
making their own. 


Other Attitudes 


The students want most help on 
punctuation: fifty-four want correct 
punctuation inserted and only sixteen 
prefer to correct their own mistakes. 
I do not know why there should be 
this preponderance for help on punctua- 
tion; even students who wanted inde- 
pendence in spelling and grammar 
want help on punctuating. It may be 
that punctuation rules are rather in- 
volved and it is difficult to track down a 
mistake, or they may feel that they can 
learn more quickly by seeing a correc- 
tion. Since I have been marking their 
punctuation errors without indicating 
corrections, and they are therefore fa- 
miliar with this method, this answer 
may indicate a genuine need for more 
guidance in this field. 

The students were almost evenly di- 
vided on the method of marking spell- 
ing mistakes. Thirty-three are satisfied 
with having incorrectly spelled words 
underlined, and thirty-seven want the 
correct spelling inserted by the teacher. 
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Several of the latter group added, “if 
the word is very long” or “I probably 
wouldn’t look it up.” The majority of 
the very good students prefer having 
words underlined but spelling not in- 
serted. 

As with punctuation, a majority of 
the students want corrections given to 
them in usage problems: forty-two 
of seventy want corrections made. 
Twenty-two are satisfied with a mere 
circling of mistakes. Again, most of the 
good students are willing to make 
their own corrections. It is not possible 
to generalize; good students, average 
students, and very poor students an- 
swered in all categories. 

The students were far more inde- 
pendent in sentence structure than they 
were in the other mechanical problems. 
Fifty-eight prefer having the sentence 
underlined with a marginal explanation 
of the mistake (“fragment,” “awk- 
ward,” “misplaced modifier,” and the 
like) to only twelve wanting the sen- 
tence rewritten or otherwise corrected. 
Five want their offending sentences 
underlined, but wish to analyze the 
trouble themselves. 

Finally, sixty-nine of the seventy 
like to have good writing—a good 
phrase or a good choice of word— 
noticed and praised. The one excep- 
tion was the same boy who feels that 
he is in school to learn mechanics and 
nothing else! 

A study of this type does not prove 
that teachers should write in all cor- 
rections because a majority of students 
like to have corrections written in, but 
it does indicate several things. In the 
first place, it does reveal that students 
do regard theme writing, when their 
themes are carefully criticized, as an 
important part of their learning ex- 
perience. In actual practice I do not do 
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as the students wish in correcting their 
work. I feel that many of them, par- 
ticularly the good students, learn more 
if they correct their own mistakes. 
Others cannot correct their mistakes 
unless I help them. At the beginning of 
the semester I tend to write in cor- 
rections, keeping a list of the type of 
mistakes each student makes, but after 
we have studied some particular prob- 
lem in class I merely indicate errors 
for them to correct. Class time for cor- 
recting will give students an opportu- 
nity to make corrections, under the 
teacher’s guidance. If themes have been 
written on every other line, the entire 
correcting process is simplified for both 
teacher and student. 

Those students who are spectacularly 
poor spellers, usually boys, I treat as 
individual cases. I have found that be- 
cause of their poor spelling they gen- 
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erally have a rather defeated, emo- 
tional approach to writing, and I con- 
centrate on their spelling in a positive 
way, having personal talks with them, 
encouraging them, drawing their atten- 
tion to difficult words they spell cor- 
rectly, and encouraging them to forget 
other problems and concentrate on in- 
terest value. I try to point out to all 
the students, poor spellers and good 
spellers, those with a mastery of me- 
chanics and those without, that writing 
is a double process: what they say is 
important, and so is how they say it. 
Mechanics is to the interest value of 
a paper much as good boxing is to a 
breakfast food or a jar of cold cream. 
Good workmanship indicates a pride in 
the end result, and a customer is more 
likely to be impressed by a neat looking 
product than one which may be dur- 
able but ugly. 


On Teaching the Grammar of English—[Continued from page 207] 


Some students, of course, want their 
facts cut and dried, not whole and 
quick with life. Those students can 
memorize the rules, and this will help 
them, make them feel more secure about 
the language, make them bolder in us- 
ing it, lessen their struggle to find the 
“right thing to say.” But those stu- 
dents who have learned the Lord’s 
Prayer in Anglo-Saxon or who have 
learned the evolutionary process of how 
se stan turned into the stone; that skirt 
and shirt, nay and no are etymological 
doublets from Norse and Old English, 
respectively, will forevermore feel 
themselves the masters of their lan- 
guage because they know its past. And 
they will keep notebooks of odd usages, 
too, if you ask them, and bring up all 


kinds of strange expressions they have 
heard or invented (“If I’d’a knowed it 
was you I’d’a retch up ‘n’ wove at 
you”), and this, too, in addition to the 
more formal analytical and theoretical 
study, will teach them English.” 

And one discovers, finally, that be- 
cause students enjoy analytical and 
theoretical studies when truthfully pre- 
sented to them, students enjoy the 
grammar of English when presented to 
them for what it is: a system of sounds 
having meaning. 


? Books about the history of the language, inci- 
dentally, are easy to come by. Jespersen’s famous 
study, for example, is now available at popular 
prices in a paperback edition (Otto Jespersen, 
Growth and Structure of the English Language, 
Penguin Books). 


The Profession 
Edited by ANTHONY L. TOVATT and ARNO JEWETT 


WE COMMIT A DOUBLE ERROR 
in leaving instruction in writing to 
English teachers is the belief expressed 
by Warren G. Findley in January 
School Review. First, the author states 
that there is no provision made for 
time to review the written work. “Is it 
any wonder that many teachers take 
refuge in minimal written assignments 
or in workbooks that hammer away at 
limited goals of spelling, punctuation, 
or formal grammar?” Ability to write, 
he maintains, “comes from the desire 
to write, the necessity to write, and 
constructive criticism of what is writ- 
ten.” The second error, he says, is 
that neither those responsible for par- 
celing out this teaching task nor the 
English teachers themselves are clear 
on the ultimate goals. The writer af- 
firms that the ultimate concern is with 
a student’s “ability to write expository 
or argumentative prose,” and_ that 
English teachers often assign writing 
that “appeals to them and calls for fine 
use of words, such as narration, de- 
scription, or even ‘creative’ writing.” 

As a direct solution to the problem, 
Findley proposes the following: make 
the teaching of writing the responsi- 
bility of the English teacher after the 
writing ability sought is specified as 


that of constructing “clear, forceful 
expository or persuasive prose.” This 
would be accomplished with the gen- 
eral support of other teachers and the 
administration. In addition, calcula- 
tion of teacher loads must allow time 
for English teachers to grade and criti- 
cize a substantial number of written 
assignments, 


USEFUL TEACHER SOURCE 
material for a unit on reading news- 
papers appears in the Journalism Quar- 
terly, Fall 1955. A study based on 
50,000 personal interviews of readers 
of 130 daily papers, the report points 
up some interesting conclusions. First, 
the researchers re-affirm the fact that 
we are a nation of “picture readers.” 
Cartoons, photos, and photo cutlines 
outstripped straight subject matter in 
total readership by fairly large mar- 
gins. Second, in the topical areas, 
comics forged far out in front as most 
often read, followed in order by war, 
defense, fire-disaster, human interest, 
weather, individual, major crime, so- 
cial significance, consumer informa- 
tion, and science-invention. Sports 
rated low in total mean readership 
(both sexes), but fairly high in male 
readership. 
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The researchers’ findings might 
easily motivate a high school class to 
undertake a simple survey of news- 
paper reading habits on the local level. 


GETTING THE CANTERBURY 
Pilgrims and Cavalier lyricists into a 
short high school assembly program 
proved to be both an exciting and re- 
warding experience for Lorene Cun- 
ningham’s English IV class in Curru- 
thersville, Missouri. Faced with the 
problem of what to do in the thirty-five 
minutes allotted, the students enthusi- 
astically put together a script, painted 
scenery, found costumes, ran through 
six rehearsals, and presented a well- 
received program. Included in the skit 
were narrative bits from Chaucer's 
“Prologue,” living pictures of the Nun, 
Monk, and Wife of Bath, readings 
that included Herrick’s “Counsel to 
Girls” and student compositions, sing- 
ing of Welch airs, and cast and audi- 
ence singing of “Auld Lang Syne.” 
The project is reported in February 
School Activities. 


“THAT JOHNNY MAY READ” IS 
the title of a compelling article by 
Frank G. Jennings in The Saturday 
Review for February 4. Lucidly writ- 
ten by a teacher in the New Jersey 
public schools, the piece counters effec- 
tively many of the half-truths of the 
current crop of school critics. Begin- 
ning with what reading is—a highly 
complex reaction to a variety of sym- 
bols, in addition to the written word— 
Jennings goes on to consider the read- 
ing interests and necessary competen- 
cies of people of different opportuni- 
ties, abilities, and age groups. 

Of the “non-reader” he writes, “Let 
us face a simple fact, and it is merely 


a fact, neither brutal nor calloused. For 
some people the expression of intelli- 
gence does not take verbal forms... . 
We speak disparagingly of the truck- 
driver, the mechanic, and the manual 
worker in general. The non-verbal 
skills do not preclude the verbal, 
neither is the absence of the latter an 
indication of a moronic personality. 
For some people in our society, a man 
can read when he can distinguish be- 
tween road-signs, price tags, headlines, 
and labels.” Such a person, the author 
argues, does become a useful member 
of society. 

Seeing the adolescent, our major 
reading problem, as a “supersensitive 
creature,” the writer laments that we 
have so few authors and illustrators 
who can “think” as the teen-ager does. 
We fail to give the teen-ager the type 
reading which has real meaning for 
him, that which allows him to feel 
that he is important as a person, that 
he is normal, and gives him a chance 
to “try out” for some life work. 


NOW THAT MR. FLESCH’S 
book on what he thinks should be done 
about teaching Johnny to read has 
found its way into thousands of homes, 
graduate students looking for a thesis 
topic in reading might find out just 
how successful parents and teachers 
have found the Flesch system to be. 
The gross overstatements and misstate- 
ments running through the text of his 
tirade against today’s methods have 
been pretty well publicized. One of the 
latest writers to show that Flesch is 
weak is Virgit M. Rogers, who dis- 
cusses “Dr. Flesch’s Cure-All” in the 
December issue of The Atlantic. 

In refuting Dr. Flesch’s statement 
that the United States had no reading 
problems until “phonics was abandoned 
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in favor of the word method,” Dean 
Rogers recalls a sentence from a report 
by Horace Mann, who in the 1830's 
was opposed to the alphabet method 
used in the Massachusetts schools. 
Mann wrote: “More than _ eleven- 
twelfths of the children in the reading 
classes in our schools do not understand 
the meaning of the words they read.” 

Not nearly enough reading instruc- 
tion is being offered today by high 
school teachers, according to Dean 
Rogers. “Particularly in matters of 
reading rate, development of compre- 
hension, variation of reading method 
to meet different purposes, all high 
school students need help in some de- 
gree. ... There must be more remedial 
consultants who can help the class- 
room teacher do a better job.” 


WHAT DOES THE PUBLIC 
think of us English teachers? Accord- 


ing to Professor John C. Gerber’s ob- 
servations, in a speech called “The 
Status and Obligations of the English 
Teachers,” the public looks on us as 
sentimental, pedantic, and ineffective. 
How can we be more effective? First, 
we can be more concerned with re- 
search and try to apply results of con- 
trolled research in our teaching. Sec- 
ondly, we can take advantage of teach- 
ing opportunities offered in the world 
of communication: we can use radio 
and TV to make connections with the 
printed word. And thirdly, we can 
adapt our teaching, even more than at 
present, to the individual student. Pro- 
fessor Gerber ends his discussion (The 
English Record, Fall 1955) by saying, 
“We need constantly to remind our- 
selves ... that well-meaning amateur- 
ism is not enough. We need to be pro- 
fessionals in every fine sense of that 
term.” 


TAPE RECORDINGS OF YOUNG 
people’s book discussions may be bor- 
rowed for a twenty-eight-day period 
from the Headquarters Library, Amer- 
ican Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois. Up to 
three tapes may be obtained at a time. 
They will be sent postage free, but the 
borrower must pay the return postage. 
Among the tape recordings of book 
discussions now available are the fol- 
lowing: Ambassador’s Report by Ches- 
ter Bowles; Fire in the Ashes by Theo- 
dore White; Galileo, First Discoverer 
of Marvelous Things by Emma Ehrlich 
Levinger; Keep Your Head Up, Mr. 
Putnam by Peter Putnam; Out of Red 
China by Shao T’ang Liu; Seventeenth 
Summer by Maureen Daly; and The 
Thirteen Clocks by James Thurber. 
Further information about these tape 
recordings is given in the news section 
of Junior Libraries, December 1955. 


TEACHERS SEEKING PRACTI- 
cal ideas for developing reading and 
writing skills of pupils with varied 
needs and abilities will find many help- 
ful suggestions in “Adjusting To Indi- 
vidual Differences in English,” the sub- 
ject of the entire issue of the Boston 
University Journal of Education, De- 
cember 1955. Authors of this issue are 
Dr. Olive S. Niles and Dr. Margaret 
J. Early, both of whom have worked 
for many years with high school read- 
ing laboratories. 

Six questions which the authors be- 
lieve should be considered by teachers 
interested in building a good program 
are these: 


“1, What needs and interests of 
pupils can be used to promote 
extended reading? 

2. How can we provide the books 
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which will meet these needs and 

capitalize on these interests? 

. What kinds of activities will 
make pupils feel that reading 
does have many uses? 

. What attitudes and understand- 
ings must the teacher herself 
have? 

5. In what kind of classroom does 

a program of this sort develop? 

6. By what means can the pupils’ 
reading be evaluated?” 

Give youth a worthwhile reason for 
reading, recommend Dr. Niles and Dr. 
Early. Show them that reading is use- 
ful in many practical ways, such as: 
(1) before taking a trip; (2) in con- 
nection with current affairs; (3) in 
developing a hobby; (4) before seeing 
a literary or historic film; (5) before 
buying clothes, sports equipment, etc. ; 
(6) in exploring a career; (7) for im- 
proving one’s personality. 

In addition to their down-to-the- 
classroom suggestions for teaching 
reading, the authors devote two chap- 
ters to methods for meeting the indi- 
vidual needs of pupils in listening and 
writing. The final chapter is an ex- 
tended review of Dr. Early’s doctoral 
dissertation, “An Evaluation of the 
English Program by Non-College-Pre- 
paratory Students in Grades Ten to 
Twelve.” 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR NEW 
ideas to impress your students with the 
life-long values of reading, writing, 
and speaking? If so, “A Plan for Mo- 
tivating the High School Student in 
English,” in The Educational Forum 
for January 1956, makes good reading. 
It is an article by Erwin R. Steinberg 
and Ruth V. Corda telling how col- 
lege professors, business men, and in- 
dustrial executives were invited to dis- 
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cuss the future values of English with 
senior high school pupils. 

At one school a college professor 
who was also serving as a consultant 
to a local industry pointed out the im- 
portance of being able to read, write, 
and speak adequately not only in col- 
lege English classes but also in other 
subjects; in addition, he cited actual 
cases showing how helpful these abili- 
ties were in getting ahead in business 
and industry. Students were impressed. 

Six schools belonging to the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Association partici- 
pated in the initial experiment. Miss 
Corda, who was chairman of the Eng- 
lish Workshop of the association when 
the program began, writes that many 
more schools are using the plan this 
year. In conclusion she states: “We 
know our message is being presented 
effectively because of increased enroll- 
ments in elective courses in speech, cre- 
ative writing, dramatics and, perhaps 
more important, because of improved 
work in compulsory English classes.” 


CORRELATE MUSIC APPRECIA- 
tion with American literature is the 
suggestion of Mother Melanie Doyle, 
O.S.U., in January Clearing House. 
In a fairly complete sampling of liter- 
ary selections the author has paired 
suggested musical ones. Examples of 
these correlations include: Bay Psalm 
Book with Handel’s The Messiah, 
Franklin’s Autobiography with Gersh- 
win’s American in Paris, Hiawatha 
with MacDowell’s Indian Suite, 
Snow-Bound with The Snow Maiden 
by Rimski-Korsakov, Whitman’s “I 
Hear America Singing” with the folk 
song musical, Sing Out Sweet Land, 
Sandburg’s “Chicago” with “Chicago” 
by the Sentimentalists (Dorsey’s 
Band). 
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THE USUAL PICTURE OF 
Henry James is that the fortune of 
his father permitted him the leisure of 
the artist without the worries of the 
money-getter. In American Literature 
for January, Alfred R. Ferguson of 
Ohio Wesleyan University corrects 
this picture with strokes of unassail- 
able detail. Though he would not 
change his style of fiction to make it 
more appealing to the buying public, 
James did hope to choose topics for 
stories and plays that would earn him 
the comfortable living to which an 
artist of his stature was entitled. He 
was amazed that his novels could bring 
him so little money when other Ameri- 
can writers were attaining fortunes. 
“In spite of all appearances,” writes 
Mr. Ferguson, “he always clung to the 
fairy tale of success; it was unthink- 
able that genius should be so unre- 
warded, even though its audience was 
incurably dense.” As James advanced 
in years and complexity of style, his 
audience, instead of warming to him, 
grew colder and colder. Despite all 
rebuffs, however, James never quite 
lost his dream of acceptance and secu- 
rity. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF PEARL 
in Hawthorne’s characterization of 
Dimmesdale in The Scarlet Letter is 
the subject of a searching, carefully 
reasoned article by Professor Anne 
Marie McNamara of The Catholic 
University of America, in American 
Literature for January. Professor Mc- 
Namara develops the thesis that the 
preternatural aspect of Pearl repre- 
sents her need for an acknowledged 


father, this need leading finally to 
Dimmesdale’s decision to make his con- 
fession upon the scaffold. Since Pearl 
has long been the most puzzling char- 
acterization in The Scarlet Letter, Pro- 
fessor McNamara’s article is of timely 
and vital importance. 


AN ENGLISH QUARTERLY OF 
much practical value to American 
teachers is The Use of English (pub- 
lished by Chatto and Windus, 40 Wil- 
liam IV St., London, W.C. 2, at 12s. 
6d. a year, including postage). In the 
Winter 1955 issue appeared an excel- 
lent article by Maurice Hussey on the 
teaching of Great Expectations; a 
suggestive lesson on individual drama- 
tization of a fictional character, in 
which the class interrogates the actor 
about his actions and thoughts, by A. 
Rintoul; a description of a great books 
course in an American university by 
Geoffrey Wagner; a revealing account 
of the teaching of Chaucer to boys of 
seventeen and eighteen. The Use of 
English combines ideas of practical 
pedagogic value with a high order of 
literary criticism. 


IN THE ATLANTIC FOR FEB- 
ruary appeared a richly informative 
symposium titled “Brazil: The Good 
Neighbor,” consisting of stories, es- 
says, and poems by Brazilian writers, 
with representative photographs and 
paintings, some of them reproduced in 
color. The symposium graphically por- 
trays the immense variety of Brazilian 
life, its mingling of peoples and tradi- 
tions, its growing range of literature, 
architecture, art, and music. The Brazil 
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supplement (seventy-two pages) is 
one of a series of “Perspectives” spon- 
sored by Intercultural Publications, 
Inc., a nonprofit organization estab- 
lished in 1952 by the Ford Founda- 
tion. 


LIKE AMERICA, GREAT BRIT- 
ain has its tough neighborhoods of 
boys who do not want to stay in school. 
Such a neighborhood, and the precari- 
ous educational work of its classrooms, 
are vividly depicted in a new English 
novel, Roaring Boys, by Edward 
Blishen (Thames and Hudson, 244 
High Holborn, London, 12s. 6d.). The 
book contains many scenes of dramatic 
intensity, many of them a mingling of 
comic and desperate undertones. How 
can a teacher maintain a classroom 
atmosphere in which he does not repay 
savagery with cruelty, knowing that 
desperate boys are made, not born? 
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This is one of the crucial questions of 
Roaring Boys. 


THOSE SEEKING TO BUILD UP 
a library of inexpensive classics in 
every field now have an added re- 
source in Paperbound Books in Print 
(R. R. Bowker Company, 62 W. 45 
Street, New York City). This catalog 
(unfortunately priced at $1.00) con- 
tains over 4000 titles listed by sub- 
jects. Under each subject the titles are 
listed alphabetically with price and 
publisher information added. Four 
companies are listed that now make a 
specialty of mail orders for paper- 
bound books: Barnes and Noble, 105 
Fifth Avenue, New York; Bob Mar- 
shall’s Book Shop, 211 South State 
Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan; Paper 
Editions Book Club, 2233 El Camino 
Real, Palo Alto, California; Book 
Mail Service, Box 363, Jamaica, N.Y. 


Something Old, Something New, Something Borrowed— 
[Continued from page 211] 


Prefixes and suffixes may be con- 
sidered. The understanding of shades 
of meaning, closely related words, and 
words frequently confused with one 
another becomes necessary (i. e. “viru- 
lent,” “lethal,” and “malignant”; 
“translucent” and “opaque”; “anec- 
dote” and “antidote”). Even classes 
not involved in the work, but sharing 
the same classroom, begin to look for- 
ward to the weekly displays, which may 
be as elaborate as one has the time and 
inclination to make them. (One math 
teacher tells me accusingly that he is 
leery of entering my room on Fridays, 
for his students are liable to ask him 
embarrassing questions about words 
which J have had a chance to look up, 


but for which he is unrehearsed.) Sev- 
eral times during the year one or an- 
other student will ask me if he may 
have certain pictures when a given dis- 
play is taken down. 

Best of all, however, a kind of esprit 
de corps seems to develop in my own 
classes: a desire to maintain a high 
standard of performance on the vo- 
cabulary work week in and week out, 
and a healthy attitude toward words 
which spreads to their regular class- 
work, 

.. . And the whole program gives 
me an excuse to put aside my themes 
and to read magazines on Thursday 
nights! 


Current English 


CoNDUCTED By THE NCTE CoMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE? 


Q. Will you clarify the usage of the 
following verbs: wake, awake, waken, 
awaken? 


A. Awake is generally an intransitive 
verb. The past tense is awoke or awaked 
and the past participle is awaked. The 
archiac awoken may be heard occasionally 
in speech. One may say, “I awake at six 
o'clock every morning,” “I awoke at three 
o’clock this morning,” and “I have just 
awaked.” This verb is sometimes em- 
ployed transitively as well, as in “He 
awaked (or awoke) me about one 
o'clock.” 

The verbs wake and waken are also 
transitive verbs. One may say, “I waked 


(or woke) him at five o’clock,” and “I 


wakened him at five o’clock.” The princi- 
pal parts of wake are: wake; waked or 
woke; waked, woken (rarely) ; the prin- 
cipal parts of waken are : waken ; wakened ; 
wakened. Up is often attached to woke, 
as “I woke him up about five o’clock.” 
This expression is less formal than “I 
awoke (or awaked) him about five 
o'clock.” Wake may also be used intran- 
sitively, as in “Whether I wake or sleep,” 
which is more literary than the usual, 
“Whether I am awake or asleep.” Wake 
up may likewise be employed as an in- 
transitive verb, as in “I wake up at six 
o'clock every morning.” The more popu- 
lar forms in the passive are waken and 
awaken: “I was wakened (or awakened) 
by the fire engine.” 

The common form in the past tense is 
(a)woke and in the past participle 


Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. 
Allen, Archibald A. Hill, Kemp Malone, James 
B. McMillan, Albert H. Marckwardt, Russell 
Thomas, John N. Winburne, John C. Gerber, 
ex officio. 


(a)waked. One sometimes hears, how- 
ever, (a)waked in the past tense, In 
British English the past participial forms 
(a)woke, (a)woken are still used: “They 
had woken her from a deep sleep.” The 
Concise Oxford Dictionary gives as the 
past participles of wake: waked, woken, 
woke, The past participle (a)woke(n) in 
American English is employed only in 
speech. The American College Dictionary 
labels woken “archaic.” Funk and Wag- 
nalls New College Standard Dictionary 
and Webster's New World Dictionary 
have “woken, rarely.” 

M.M.B. 


Q. Is above, in “The above statement is 
not true,” correct usage? 
E.D.B. 


A. The contention that above should 
be used either as an adverb or preposi- 
tion and not as an adjective or noun is 
no longer true. The O. E. D. gives full 
sanction to the “above explanation” and 
“The above will show.” So do the Ameri- 
can College Dictionary, Funk and Wag- 
nalls, Webster’s New International (Sec- 
ond Edition), and Webster's New World 
Dictionary. These usages have a noble 
history. One may cite such authors as 
Thackeray, Dickens, W. W. Skeat, Henry 
Sweet, Otto Jespersen, Arthur Quiller- 
Couch, Arnold Bennett, Robert Bridges, 
H. W. Fowler, Bertrand Russell, Gilbert 
Murray, distinguished literary writers 
and scholars. This usage is found particu- 
larly in legal and business writing and in 
reference works. Words such as preced- 
ing and foregoing may be substituted in 
other types of writing. Style will deter- 
mine the choice of word as it always does. 


M.M.B. 
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NCTE Bulletin Board 
President Keports 


This past year during 1955 the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
was Officially represented at two national 
conferences: the Fifth Annual Confer- 
ence called by the United States Commis- 
sion for UNESCO, meeting in Cincin- 
nati, November 3-5; and the White 
House Conference on Education, meeting 
in Washington, D.C., November 30-De- 
cember 1, This is a report of those two 
meetings for the benefit of Council mem- 
bers and for any other chance readers 
who are interested in the implications 
which these meetings seem to have for the 
English teachers of America. 

In the January 7 issue of The Satur- 
day Review, Arnold Toynbee, the dis- 
tinguished British historian, remarks in 
the lead article that we are witnessing 
today the end of separate civilizations and 
the beginning of the unification of the 
whole of mankind. Here is a revolution 
already in progress (Toynbee calls it 
that) on a world-wide scale; but it is 
being fought not only with guns but with 
words and ideas. We have long since be- 
come familiar with the term “the battle 
for men’s minds,” but we have yet to 
trace as clearly as we should, perhaps, 
the implications which this fact has for 
the teaching of communication at the 
classroom level in the schools and col- 
leges of America. At both conferences, 
however, these far reaching implications 
were driven home, by different means, 
to those who were privileged to attend. 

The challenge to the National Council 
of Teachers of English at both meetings 
was noteworthy: to recognize the tre- 
mendous importance of communication 
in the world today and the terrible con- 
sequences of its failure; to understand 


more clearly than we do the extremely 
complex nature of the processes of com- 
munication, involving as they do a knowl- 
edge not only of linguistics but of psy- 
chology, not only verbal skill but social 
understanding; and finally to maintain a 
curriculum that will adequately meet these 
needs, and devise methods of teaching 
that will facilitate learning, rather than— 
as sometimes happens—block it. Never 
did the importance of our subject-matter 
field loom so large; never did the need 
for deeper insights into the problems of 
communication which are involved in 
teaching seem more urgent. 

Wide publicity was given to the White 
House Conference, which was the cul- 
mination of more than forty-eight Little 
White House Conferences held previ- 
ously in every state in the Union and 
over several territories. It is doubtful, 
therefore, whether there is an English 
teacher in America who is not already 
familiar with the purpose and nature of 
the conference held during Thanksgiving 
vacation at the big Sheraton Park in 
Washington just following the meeting 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English in New York. 


The UNESCO Conference 


Less widely publicized was the con- 
ference at Cincinnati, called for the pur- 
pose of giving to the United States Com- 
mission for UNESCO a backlog of in- 
formed public opinion which could be 
passed on to American members of 
UNESCO and to the State Department 
which is in constant consultation with 
them. 

The for 


National Commission 
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UNESCO, some readers may not recall, 
is a representative advisory body with 
100 members, set up for the purpose both 
of helping to form public opinion and of 
reporting and interpreting public opinion, 
and it uses its annual conference (this 
was the fifth), made up of invited par- 
ticipants representing many kinds of or- 
ganizations, for both of these purposes. 
This is the first time, I believe, that the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish was invited to send a representative 
to the conference, but it probably will not 
be the last. The advantage to the Council 
is this: that in a very real—though nec- 
essarily remote—sense it opens up a new 
channel of communication between the 
English teachers of America and 
UNESCO on matters which mutually 
concern them, and a moment’s thought on 
what the E. S. and C. in UNESCO stand 
for (education, science, culture) makes 
it clear that our interests overlap, and, 
in many respects, are identical. 

Those who attended the New York 
meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English will recall the reso- 
lution passed at the annual business meet- 
ing supporting UNESCO, and had they 
also been privileged to attend the meet- 
ing at Cincinnati they would have been 
even more deeply gratified at this recog- 
nition of our common bond. 

That common bond lies not only in our 
interest in world literature as a means of 
increasing world understanding—and one 
of the major projects of UNESCO 
scheduled for the years just ahead is 
that of intercultural understanding, fo- 
cussed largely on the East and the West 
—but in the problems of communication. 

Not only has UNESCO learned many 
techniques of communication which we 
can use both in our teaching and in our 
organization, but the difficulty of getting 
the story of UNESCO adequately told in 
America is in itself a significant case his- 
tory in the field of commuriication. In no 
other country in the world—where that 
country belongs to the United Nations 
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and is represented in UNESCO—has 
such fear, suspicion, and prejudice been 
generated, as in some states and some 
national organizations in America. So 
stated the Director General of UNESCO, 
Luther Evans, who flew from the Paris 
headquarters to attend and speak to the 
conference. Perhaps the English teachers 
of America can help spread that story, 
for a remarkable story it is.* 


Communication Is Supreme 

One of the facts within that story of 
particular interest to English teachers 
is the practice of sending out with every 
“mission of technical assistance,” which 
UNESCO sets up on request in member 
countries, a corps of experts in communi- 
cation. A power plant, for example, once 
installed will cause many changes in 
people’s daily lives and unless those un- 
used to modern, technicological improve- 
ments are prepared in advance for those 
changes, they may sabotage the effort. In 
one Mexican community, for example, 
the women would not use the cooking 
stoves designed to save them from stoop- 
ing. Mere practical convenience and phy- 
sical comfort alone could not cope with 
their deeply ingrained habits and their 
irrational fears associated with the un- 
familiar. There is a practical hint for all 
teachers in this episode, but more than 
that there is a sharp reminder of how 
much more the term communication in- 
volves than the clear presentation of a 
logical argument. Indeed, here is a stone 
over which we as teachers repeatedly trip 
and stumble. 

There were many other practical hints 
gleaned at the Cincinnati conference— 
hints both for new ways in which the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
can carry on its work, which is largely a 
problem in communication, and for ways 
in which a local school system can tackle 
its problems collectively. 


*UNESCO’s publications are printed at 
Columbia University. 
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As a matter of tested policy, UNESCO 
always works through existing govern- 
ments, setting up projects only on re- 
quest. It is content to work “in pieces” ; 
to start seeds growing; to promote and 
influence, rather than to initiate and carry 
through direct action. 

Here, again, is the hint of one of those 
deeper insights into the problems of com- 
munication, too often overlooked in our 
zeal to see results—or what for the 
moment may look like them—rather than 
actually to achieve them. 

The idea of “pilot projects” to test out 
an idea or procedure; of “missions of 
technical assistance” (already referred 
to) to local communities, offered to those 
who request it; of variations in the struc- 
ture of group meetings according to basic 
purpose—a “seminar” for study for ex- 
ample, a “conference” for the dissemina- 
tion of information, or a “round table” 
for threshing out differences of opinion 
and coming to agreement—these are 
forms and methods of thinking and work- 
ing together, of communicating with each 
other, which we might adapt more effec- 
tively to our own use. 

Much more could be said about the 
conference at Cincinnati and will be said 
at appropriate times and places, as we 
seek to strengthen this new alliance. In 
conclusion, here, it might be pointed out 
that the Conference called by the Com- 
mission for UNESCO was a magnificent 
example of large scale communication 
operating at its best, from which the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
might well take heed as it lays its plans 
for the future. Even more impressive, 
however, as a demonstration of the newer 
techniques in mass communication, was 
the White House Conference. 


The White House Conference 


We talk glibly—and sentimentally, per- 
haps—about the need in a democracy for 
“talking things over at the grass-roots 
level,” of “thinking through our problems 
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together,” or of the president’s going “to 
the people,’ (or the superintendent of 
schools, to the teachers) for advice. But 
how? When we, the people no longer are 
to be counted in hundreds, or even in 
thousands, but in the millions, these con- 
cepts need to be supported by new tech- 
niques in communication if they are to be 
regarded still as valid. The White House 
Conference gave that support. 

The White House Conference was set 
up to do a particular job. It was strictly 
a working-session, not a delegate assem- 
bly with a quasi legislative function as a 
few delegates supposed. That job was to 
distill from the thinking of 2000 partici- 
pants on six important questions a state- 
ment of common agreement on how those 
questions could best be answered. When 
it is remembered that behind the 2000 
participants lay the thinking of some- 
thing like 200,000 earlier participants at 
the state conferences, the scope of the 
enterprise is impressive, indeed. Here 
was “talking things over and thinking 
together” on a gigantic scale. Some even 
called it history-making. 

Even so, there were those who criti- 
cized the carefully structured program, 
and fourd in the final “distillation” of 
opinion (the word itself became a by- 
word) only glittering generalities—not 
too glittering at that. Some delegates lost 
sight of the purpose of the conference or 
frankly preferred a different kind of 
meeting and looked in vain for those 
“practical suggestions” which they could 
report confidently back home on how to 
solve local problems. For some, notably 
the reporters, there was too little drama 
in the earnest, well-disciplined delibera- 
tions going on at the 166 Round Tables, 
and they found the long work-sessions 
very dull. 

In the eyes of many, however, the 
device itself for distilling the opinion of 
2000 participants into one concise report 
was a triumph in group procedure. Fol- 
lowing each general session the delegates 
broke up into 166 groups of ten to twelve 
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each and through six sessions of two and 
one-half hours each discussed in turn six 
topics, previously announced and pre- 
pared for. At the end of each round table 
discussion, each chairman—the first one 
appointed, thereafter elected by the group 
—went to sixteen tables of chairmen to 
collate the reports of the groups repre- 
sented and to pass on the combined re- 
ports to two final tables (consisting of 
chairmen of chairmen’s groups) for still 
further distillation. In the end, two chair- 
men were chosen, one from each of the 
two last tables, to draft the final report 
to be presented at the next general assem- 
bly. 

The final report of the conference, sent 
to the President of the United States, 
consisted not only of these final “distilla- 
tions” or abstracts, but was accompanied 
by the original reports of each of the 166 
tables, as well as by the earlier summaries 
made of each state meeting. 


A Lesson in Communication 


Such was the method by which a very 
complex problem in reporting was han- 
dled. That method in itself has signifi- 
cant implications for the teaching of com- 
munication. It suggests, for one thing, 
the need to recognize the time and the 
place for generalizing or for particulariz- 
ing; the purpose and function of the gen- 
eral statement, as well as of the concrete 
instance. Those who were disappointed in 
the White House Conference, who 
thought we “didn’t get anywhere,” had 
perhaps an erroneous expectation of just 
where it was we were trying to go, indeed 
of where it was even possible to go. 

Besides the conference technique just 
described, equally interesting in a differ- 
ent way was the final statement on “What 
Should the Schools Accomplish?” dis- 
tilled from the round table discussions. 
Of all the six questions discussed none 
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was of more vital concern to teachers of 
English than this one, for it raised the 
important issue of how broadly or how 
narrowly we should interpret our re- 
sponsibilities in the teaching of the lan- 
guage arts. While the need for continu- 
ing to teach the fundamental skills in 
communication was stressed, this need 
was interpreted within its broad psycho- 
logical and social context. There was no 
suggestion of retreat to the supposed 
simpler—because needs were less well 
understood—curriculum of a bygone day. 
Council members can take heart, I think, 
from the support given by the White 
House Conference on Education—in- 
directly, but nevertheless emphatically— 
to the point of view expressed in its own 
Curriculum Series of which volumes one 
and two are now off the press and vol- 
umes three, four, and five are still in 
preparation. 

Other problems discussed at the confer- 
ence, for which the Council has a con- 
tinuing responsibility, shared of course 
with others, are the following: How can 
we get enough good teachers and keep 
them? How can we obtain a continuing 
public interest in education? For both of 
these topics we may anticipate specific 
consideration, in relation to our own sub- 
ject field, at future Council meetings. 

In conclusion, it may be said, I think, 
that official representation at the two con- 
ferences was an important milestone in 
Council history, signifying as it does an 
increased opportunity for participating in 
“summit” conferences—conferences con- 
cerned not only with solving the many 
intricate problems of communication 
within our own communities in our own 
country, but with using tested techniques 
of mass communication for better world 


understanding. 
—LUELLA B. COOK 
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Workshops 


The National Council of Teachers of English will co-sponsor seven work- 
shops in the summer of 1956. The information given below may be sup- 
plemented by writing to the place or person designated. Fees for each 
workshop are determined by the college that serves as co-sponsor. 


1. PACIFIC COAST ENGLISH CONFERENCE 


Co-sponsors: California Association of Teachers of English, Stanford 
University Department of English, and NCTE 

Dates: July 9 to 13 

Theme: The Teaching of Composition, Grammar, and Usage 

Topics: Lectures on Language and Composition, Methods of Teaching 
Writing, Nature of Critical Thinking and Problem Solving, Prepara- 
tion of Materials 

Further Information: Department of English, Stanford University, Palo 
Alto, California 


2. UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Co-sponsors: University of Illinois Department of English and NCTE 
Dates: July 9 to August 3 


Credit: 1 graduate unit for qualified students 

Theme: Planning the Content of the Secondary English Course 

Topics: Composition, Linguistics, Semantics, Literature 

Participants: Luella B, Cook, Lou LaBrant, J. N. Hook (in charge), mem- 
bers of the University of Illinois Department of English 

Registration: Pre-registration desirable 

Further Information: Department of English, University of Illinois 


3. UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Co-sponsors: State University of Iowa and NCTE 

Dates: June 18 to 29 

Credit: 0 to 2 semester hours 

Topics: Secondary School Reading, Writing, Literature, Journalism, 
Audio-Visual Materials, Testing 

Participants: Luella B. Cook, William Eller, Paul Engle, John C. Gerber, 
Raymond Kehl 

Further Information: Harry H. Crosby, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City 


4, UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY 


Co-sponsors: University of Kansas City and NCTE 
Dates: June 11 to July 6 
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Theme: Current Trends and Issues in the Teaching of Secondary School 
English 

Topics: Aims and Materials for Teaching Writing, Speaking, Listening, 
Critical Reading, Individual Use of Literature; Special Problems 

Credit: 4 semester hours 

Leader: Lou LaBrant 

Registration: Limited to experienced teachers; applications due on or before 
May 25 

Further Information: Hugh W. Speer, Dean of Education, University of 
Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri 


5. HUNTER COLLEGE 

Co-sponsors: Hunter College of the City of New York, National Council 
for the Social Studies, and NCTE 

Dates: July 9 to 27 

Theme: Common Learnings in the Social Studies and English 

Topics: Core Programs, Historical and Regional Literature, Critical Read- 
ing, Community Surveys, Local History, Discussion Techniques, 
Group Procedures 

Credit: 0 to 2 graduate credits for qualified students 

Further Information: Marjorie B. Smiley, Hunter College, 695 Park 
Avenue, New York 21 


6. BOONE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Co-sponsors: Appalachian State Teachers College and NCTE 

Dates: August 6 to 18 

Theme: Improving Elementary and Secondary Language Arts Teaching 

Further Information: Dean Chappell Wilson, Appalachian State Teachers 
College, Boone, North Carolina 


7. ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Co-sponsors: Atlanta University, Phelps-Stokes Fund, and NCTE 

Dates: June 11 to August 10 

Theme: Modern Methods and Materials in the Teaching of the Language 
Arts in Secondary Schools 

Topics: Nature and Functions of Language ; Critical and Recreational Read- 
ing; Modern Approach to Grammar; Methods and Materials for 
Teaching Writing, Speaking, and Listening; Use of Audio-Visual 
Aids in the Language Arts; Language and Thinking. Designed es- 
pecially for teachers in schools in the Phelps-Stokes Fund Project for 
the Improvement of Instruction in Secondary Education. Additional 
places open 

Staff: Lou LaBrant, Chandos Reid, Mrs. Lucy Grigsby, Mrs. Thelma Curl, 
Mrs. Lynette Bickers, N. P. Tillman (director) 

Further information: Dr. Paul I. Clifford, Registrar, Atlanta University, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Edited by GRIFFITH T. PUGH* 


Fiction, Poetry, Drama 


BOON ISLAND. By Kenneth Roberts. 
Doubleday. $3.75. 

Mr. Roberts’ intimate knowledge of the 
Maine coast is revealed in this exciting 
novel of shipwreck and suffering. In pound- 
ing serf on a dark, bitterly cold night the 
Nottingham Galley, out of Greenwich, 
struck the rock on Boon Island; and the 
fourteen men of her crew were confronted 
with the problem of survival. How they 
faced hardships that would have made 
Robinson Crusoe’s adventure seem like a 
Picnic is told convincingly. The few faults 
—the tiresome villain, the straining humor, 
the sentimentality of the ending—are 
largely redeemed by the author’s skill in 
narration. 


THE HEARTH AND THE STRANGE- 
NESS. By N. Martin Kramer. Macmillan. 
$4.50. 

The harrowing story of an unhappy fam- 
ily with, incidentally, insanity in its back- 
ground. The husband, erratic and almost 
brilliant inventor, hates his obsessively re- 
ligious wife, who in turn despises him and 
idolizes her son to the exclusion of his two 
sisters. Of the three children only the elder 
daughter achieves a moderate compromise 
with what is considered “normal” happi- 
ness. About Aliciane and Gareth there is 
always a “strangeness,” which ends ulti- 
mately in tragedy for both. Mr. Kramer 
strongly suggests, as the title indicates, that 
the “strangeness” results from their un- 
happy family relationships rather than from 
any hereditary taint. 


—Elizabeth B. Hunt 
* Unsigned reviews are by the editor. 


THE SMILING REBEL. By Harnett T. 
Kane. Doubleday. 1955. $3.95. 

More than a cloak and dagger account of 
the life (and love) of the famous Con- 
federate woman spy, Belle Boyd, this novel, 
for all of its exciting episodes, presents a 
historically significant picture of North and 
South at war. The protagonist dominates 
the book from first to last, but she is by no 
means the sole object of interest. While the 
author is sympathetic to the Confederacy, 
he is not promoting a cause. Historical 
personages, reflections of prison conditions, 
blockade running, espionage, and of course 
military actions are all grist for Mr. Kane’s 
mill. 


KEEP THE ASPIDISTRA FLYING. By 
George Orwell. Harcourt. $3.75. 

A savage attack on middle class vulgar- 
ities, the novel (first published in England 
some years ago) portrays a fledgling poet 
who attempts to rid himself of the demands 
of monetary ambition but finds that in the 
grimy loneliness of poverty it is impossible 
to create or even, for the proud, to retain 
unalloyed friendships and love. Finally, 
when his sweetheart becomes pregnant, he 
is forced to return to the world of affairs 
via a job in an advertising agency. A lack 
of depth in the major character and a repe- 
titiousness of scene and dialogue may keep 
this from being a great novel, but it is an 
important one. 


—Max Halperen 


THE SCARLET CORD. By Frank G. 
Slaughter. Doubleday. $3.95. 
This book tells the story of Joshua, leader 
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of the Israelites after the death of Moses, 
and Rahab, the woman of Jericho, who res- 
cued and saved the spies of Israel as they 
were in danger of death from the people 
of Jericho. As usual in Dr. Slaughter’s 
books, one of the leading characters is a 
young doctor, who has an opportunity to 
display his skill more than once. The char- 
acter of Joshua, actually the leading person 
in the story, comes off not so well by com- 
parison. The Biblical story of the crossing 
of the Jordan, the fall of Jericho, the 
failure at Ai and then the destruction of 
that city, the pageantry of full-scale war 
make this story a fast-moving narrative ex- 
tremely readable. 
—Hudson Rogers 


BIG WOODS. By William Faulkner. Ran- 
dom House. 1955. $3.95. 

“The Bear” makes almost any book 
worth the price. Here, part four is missing. 
Other hunting stories are “The Old People,” 
“A Bear Hunt,” and one appearing for the 
first time in a book, “Race at Morning.” 
Italicized passages that serve as preludes 
and as an epilogue are taken from differ- 
ent places in Faulkner’s work; they appear 
here without designation or comment, their 
purpose being to set the mood for the 
stories and to sustain unity of tone for the 
volume. Superior drawings are used spar- 
ingly. No new writing is included, but the 
old still earns a welcome. 


THE TRUMPET UNBLOWN. By Wil- 
liam Hoffman. Doubleday. 1955, $3.95. 
This is another World War II account of 
a callow youth who enlists in the service to 
slay dragons. After two years of observing 
almost unrelieved wallowing in drunken- 
ness, pugilism, and whoredom, in a for- 
gotten medical outfit, the idealistic Virgin- 
ian returns to Richmond, his family, and 
his girl friend—not with the trumpet blown 
but with gonorrhea and apathy—the shock- 
ing aftermath of disillusioning slaughter 
followed by inactivity, in which a now older 
“hero” has found his “finest hour.” The 
wonder is that the young author could by 
his terse, dramatic style have kept the book 
from being more than mildly monotonous. 
—Laura Jepsen 
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H.M.S. ULYSSES. By Alistair Maclean. 
Doubleday. $3.95. 

The story is of a ship patrolling Anglo- 
American convoys to Murmansk in World 
War II. The author, an English teacher in 
Glasgow, Scotland, uses his own Arctic 
experiences to write in graphic language of 
icy, heaving decks and flaming seas; of 
sleepless, numbed men for whom “death and 
destruction became the stuff of existence” ; 
of minds strained into “stunned unknow- 
ingness”; of rebellion and selfless valor; 
of a ship splintered into the waters on the 
last voyage home. The novel is distin- 
guished by vivid narrative and characteri- 
zations and by its powerful portrayal of 
what the dying Captain called the craziness 
and “futile insanity of war.” 

—Carmen Rogers 


THE JURY DISAGREE. George Good- 
child and Bechhofer Roberts. Macmilian. 
1955. $2.75. 

The evidence is all in, in the case of John 
Tanner, seemingly devoted husband and 
solid citizen, but alleged to have viciously 
murdered his wife. He is the only suspect. 
Each chapter deals rather tiringly with the 
theories and prejudices of the various 
jurors. But the reader is likely to take more 
interest in the jury than in the accused and 
to feel finally, with the jurors, that he has 
been detained an overlong time. The story 
is based on an actual murder case. The 
verdict is still debated among authorities. 

—Mildred F. Henry 


A VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE. By Ar- 
thur Miller. Viking. 1955. $3.00. 

A provocative, discerning essay, “On So- 
cial Plays,” and two one-act plays, one 
entitled “A Memory of Two Mondays,” and 
the second, “A View from the Bridge,” 
form the contents of this book. In the essay 
Mr. Miller is concerned with the role of 
drama and the lot of the individual in a 
society which values a man almost solely on 
how well he is able “to fit the patterns of 
efficiency.” The two plays are different in 
tone and structure. Pathos in the first and 
stark tragedy in the second impress the 
memory of the reader. Arthur Miller’s 
plays, while undoubtedly good theater, have 
those qualities that make for absorbing 
reading. : 
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THE MISANTHROPE, By Moliére. 
Translated by Richard Wilbur. Harcourt. 
1955. $5.00. © 

The poet Richard Wilbur has put into 
fresh and delightful heroic couplets the 
great comic play of Moliére, The Misan- 
thrope, a masterpiece of seventeenth cen- 
tury neoclassic drama. The theme, present- 
ing a conflict between hypocrisy and self- 
righteousness, is perennially challenging. 
But the appeal of the play in the present 
version is due in significant part to the 
subtle, graceful, and eminently clear verse 
of the translation. The format of this 
signed and limited edition (1500 copies) is 
a credit to bookmaking. 


Poetry 


Four slender volumes testify that the 
quest of poets for an audience continues. 
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P. D. Cummins’ Some Phases of Love 
(Macmillan, $2.00) is a rewarding collec- 
tion, showing an artistry of form and an 
insight into spiritual values that place this 
book beside Mr. Cummins’ earlier work. 
Robert Conquest’s Poems (Macmillan, 
$2.00) is a first volume, containing poems 
that have won acclaim in the literary jour- 
nals—poems that are strikingly individual 
and of high musical quality. A second vol- 
ume of poems by Ernest Kroll, The Pauses 
of the Eye (Dutton, $3.00), fulfills the 
promise of the first by exhibiting poems of 
mature craftsmanship on a wide variety of 
subjects. Witter Bynner’s Book of Lyrics 
(Knopf, $3.50), his first since 1947, con- 
tains one-hundred poems, some from earlier 
collections, others appearing for the first 
time in a book, but all well-wrought, sensi- 
tive, appealing—in fact, worthy of their 
distinguished author. 


Nonfiction 


THE EXURBANITES. By A. C. Spector- 
sky. Lippincott. 1955. $3.95. 

The exurbanites are members of the New 
York communications trades who have 
moved beyond even the suburbs, believing, 
quite deludedly, that the move would allow 
a lessening of the tensions and insecurities 
that accrue from a tightly competitive in- 
dustry. The book examines the lives of ex- 
urbanites as commuters, workers, and fam- 
ily members. Unfortunately, it seems to 
have been written for the same people it is 
about. One is reminded of a young girl who 
is supposed to have said of a book on pen- 
guins, that the book told more about pen- 
guins than she cared to know. 

—Vivian Payne Halperen 


BISMARCK. By A. J. P. Taylor. Alfred 
Knopf. 1955. $4.75. 

In this new biography by the distin- 
guished British historian, A. J. P. Taylor, 
Bismarck, the Iron Chancellor, is presented 
as Bismarck the strange, fascinating, dy- 
namic, and complex man. Unlike earlier 
biographers, Professor Taylor has dealt 
with Bismarck as a representative of his 
own era. An authority on German history, 
the author is admirably able to examine and 
describe Bismarck’s entire background and 
to avoid measuring the man by contempo- 


rary standards. There is brilliance and wit 
in the political-psychological portrait, even 
though the casual reader may not be in- 
terested in the argument as to whether 
Bismarck’s policy was the best for Germany. 

—Elizabeth Blanding 


THE LIFE OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 
By C. E. Carrington. Doubleday. 1955. 
$5.50. 

Aided by the family papers now made 
available through Rudyard Kipling’s sur- 
viving daughter, C. E. Carrington has com- 
piled a definitive biography of that vastly 
popular Victorian whose verse, short 
stories, and novels have remained among 
the best sellers for sixty years, even though 
critical opinion has fluctuated. This account 
is richly factual, drawing continually upon 
Kipling’s own writings and the records of 
his relatives and famous friends. Historic 
background is substantially present to set 
his attitudes in perspective. Unflaggingly 
interesting, this book also carries the full 
weight of authority. 

—K. W. Hunt 


ROBERT BENCHLEY. By Nathaniel 

Benchley. McGraw-Hill. 1955. $3.95. 
Countless devotees of the late Robert 

Benchley will find in this perceptive and 
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delicate biography by his elder son much to 
interest, delight, and surprise them. Draw- 
ing upon private papers, diaries, and his 
own memories, Nathaniel Benchley presents 
a fresh and revealing impression of a man 
famous chiefly as a comedian. Indubitably 
a true humorist, Benchley was much more 
than the “funny man” the world knew. The 
account of his early years, filled with hard 
work, repeated frustration, and unfailing 
courage, enlarges one’s concept of the man. 
He emerges as a sensitive, kindly, and 
humane figure, as well as a capable critic 


and humorist. 
—Elizabeth Blanding 


SURPRISED BY JOY. By C. S. Lewis. 
Harcourt. 1955. $3.50. 

A British university don, already well 
known for the variety of his books, comes 
up with a new kind—spiritual autobiogra- 
phy. C. S. Lewis describes what he calls 
“the shape of my early life” with honesty, 
restraint, and his usual whimsical humor. 
Factually the account includes his boyhood 
in Ireland, his early schooling, his life in 
the trenches during the First World War, 
and his undergraduate years at Oxford. 
But he is mainly concerned with the events 
of his inner life, the loss of his nominal 
childhood faith, and his final recovery of 
joy when he reasoned his way back to 
Christianity. 

—Sarah Herndon 


THE LITTLE PROFESSOR OF PINEY 
WOODS. By Beth Day. Messner. 1955. 
$2.95. 

The biography of a courageous Negro, 
Laurence Jones, a graduate of Ames, who, 
inspired by the example of Booker Wash- 
ington, started a school for his people in 
the Alabama Black Belt with a pine log for 
a desk, a cedar tree for a shelter. The 
author is objective in relating the hostility 
of the Southern whites, the indifference of 
the Northern whites, the suspicion of the 
ignorant blacks. The book gives a heart- 
warming account of a Herculean task ac- 
complished by “Fesser” Jones’ “inching” 
along for nearly half a century until an 
abandoned shed has become a million dollar 
school plant. 

—Lucy Lester 


RED PLUSH AND BLACK BREAD. By 
Marguerite Higgins. Doubleday. 1955. 
$4.00. 

The first roving correspondent to be ad- 
mitted to Russia after the Stalin era goes 
into graphic detail about what the Com- 
munists say and think, eat, drink, and wear, 
what they buy, and what prices they pay. 
She describes their homes, places of em- 
ployment and recreation, and the warm 


humanness of the masses as contrasted to | 


the coldness of the police and caginess of 
the leaders. Miss Higgins openly states her 
distrust of the Russian police government 
which she believes still presents a threat to 
the American way of life. “Inside the new 
red plush glove,” she says, “is clenched the 
same old iron fist.” 

—Olive Cross 


DYLAN THOMAS IN AMERICA. By 
John Malcolm Brinnin. Little, Brown. 
1955. $4.00. 

Written by the man who was sponsor, 
business manager, and friend during the 
poet’s reading tours, this account is as 
fresh and keen in its impressions and as 
exact in its recalled details as a day-to-day 
diary—but also, unfortunately, it tends to 
become as repetitious and sometimes as in- 
consequential. It shows, concerning this 
“rampant genius,” “that the term of the 
roaring boy was over, and that the means 
by which Dylan might continue to grow 
were no longer in his possession . . . that 
the violence of his life was a way of for- 
getting or avoiding the self-judgment that 
spelled his doom.” 

—K. W. Hunt 


NORTH AFRICAN POWDER KEG. By 
Edmund Stevens. Coward-McCann. 1955. 
$3.75. 

Persistently cheated, exploited, and 
downtrodden by the numerically insignifi- 
cant but economically and politically dom- 
ineering French colonials and their allies 
(particularly the police, whose main en- 
deavor seems to be terrorism), the native 
populations of French Morocco, Algiers, 
and Tunisia in late years have grown in- 
creasingly nationalistic and in recent 
months have reached a pitch just short of a 
grand explosion. Through the colonial pol- 
icy tersely but devastatingly chronicled in 
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this book, France is in imminent peril of 
losing the colonies not only for herself, but 
more important, for that whole Western 
segment pitted against Communism. 


—B. H. Carroll, Jr. 


VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. By Major 
Ward Millar, U.S.A.F. McKay. New York. 
$3.50. 

This is the story of an American jet pilot 
who was forced to parachute from his burn- 
ing plane over enemy territory in Korea. 
The repulsive conditions of his captivity 
and the courage and ingenuity of his es- 
cape constitute a memorable side-light on 
our latest war. Major Millar seems neither 
as cowardly nor as heroic—and therefore 
more realistic—as the fictional heroes of 
most war novels. His account of the way in 
which imminent death deepens a man’s re- 
ligious sensitivity is offered with convincing 
reticence. Never poetical or literary, Major 
Millar’s vivid book is written with direct- 
ness and clarity. 


—Claude R. Flory 


ADVICE TO A YOUNG CRITIC. By 
Bernard Shaw. Crown. 1955. $3.00. 

The significance of this important, well- 
edited work may be seen in a brief passage 
from the Introduction: “This new collection 
of Bernard Shaw letters is not, frankly, all 
of a piece. Starting definitely as what well 
may be called ‘advice to a young critic,’ the 
letters changed as the years passed and the 
interests of both Shaw and Reginald Gold- 
ing Bright, and the relationship between 
the two, changed greatly, but the early 
letters are among the most illuminating 
concerning Shaw and the history of his 
early plays that have yet been published.” 


FREUD AND THE CRISIS OF OUR 
CULTURE. By Lionel Trilling. The Bea- 
con Press, 1955. $1.00. 

In this first, brief essay in a series of 
“Mid-Century Essays,” the author develops 
the thesis that for Freud, as for literature, 
“the test of culture is always the individual 
self.” The “case” is presented with clarity 
and economy in critical, intellectually pro- 
vocative phrasing. Mr. Trilling’s “right 
words in the right places,” relating Freud 
to our culture, constitute a trenchant plea 
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for Individual Man—the “noblest and most 
generous achievement of our culture.” 
—Walter Blackstock 


THE EASY CHAIR. By Bernard De Voto. 
Houghton-Mifflin. 1955. $4.00. 

This collection will be welcomed by all 
De Voto fans and should be a rich new 
experience for any reader who has not yet 
made the acquaintance of the sage “Easy 
Chair” commentator. Mr. De Voto is al- 
ways exciting to read, whether he is casti- 
gating Congress for short-sighted econo- 
mies in forest fire control or poking sly fun 
at the ridiculous artificiality of a recipe for 
elegance in some chic magazine for women. 
The selections, most of which appeared 
originally in Harper’s, are particularly well 
chosen in that they show the writer’s amaz- 


ing scope. 
—Elizabeth B. Hunt 


A TREASURY OF MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER FOLKLORE. Edited by B. A. Bot- 
kin. Crown. 1955. $5.00. 

With his usual eclectic taste Botkin pre- 
sents another sampling of Americana. His 
selections dealing with the big-river country 
are largely reprinted from secondary 
sources such as travelers’ accounts, biogra- 
phies, novels, newspaper and periodical ar- 
ticles, or from the publications of field col- 
lectors. Little of all he calls folklore is new 
material coming directly from the folk. 
Within its recognized limitations the book 
contains entertaining reading about life in 
the Mississippi valley. 

—J. Russell Reaver 


THE RIGHT TO READ. By Paul Blan- 
shard. The Beacon Press. 1955, $3.50. 

Mr. Blanshard has, in a number of books, 
written with clarity and courage on many 
controversial issues. This work is no excep- 
tion. Briefly and pointedly, with carefully 
chosen documentation, the author examines 
questions of censorship. Historically he 
traces our traditions in the right of free- 
dom to read what we choose, not always, 
however, finding favorable conditions for 
that freedom to flourish. He turns, then, to 
contemporary problems and shows that both 
subtle and obvious censorship exist in con- 
nection with such issues as communism, 
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capitalism, schoo] textbooks, patriotism, re- 
ligion, obscenity, and advertising. The book 
is objectively and fairly written, and will 
offer suggestions for many fruitful discus- 
sions. 

—Allan Thomson 


Humor 


Three fat books of humor enrich the 
current offering. Max Shulman’s Guided 
Tour of Campus Humor (Hanover House, 
$2.95) draws on over sixty-five college 
humor magazines, from the issues of the 
last fifty years. Eight parts, “Miscellany,” 
“History Rewritten,” “Verse,” “Satire and 
Burlesque,” “Sports,” ‘“Lacerated Lan- 
guages,” “Jokes,” and “The Old Grads,” 
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furnish a variety of the best available in 
college humorous writing—but no pictures. 
Through drawings, verses, and stories Whit 
Burnett presents This Is My Best Humor 
(Dial, $5.00), an anthology representing 
prominent humorists and cartoonists of the 
United States and several European nations 
by their own selections, As editor Burnett 
says, “It has a fairly simple purpose—to 
bring about, if possible, some modicum of 
relaxation in the human carcass and to 
produce a chuckle, smile, or even, at times, 
a laugh.” The third book is the inimitable 
Ludwig Bemelman’s The World of Bemel- 
mans (Viking, $4.95), a four-in-one offer- 
ing of previous books and also some stories 
not previously published in book form. 


Paperbacks 


THE GIFT OF LANGUAGE. By Mar- 
garet Schlauch. Dover. 1955. $1.75. (Cloth 
—$3.50) 

First issued in 1942 as The Gift of 
Tongues, this interesting book is “a popular 
introduction to the science of language— 
the origins of English; the history of 
words; the nature of grammar; semantics; 
the uses of poetrv; the effects on language 
of propaganda and politics.” 


THE WRITER’S BOOK. Edited by Helen 
Hull. Barnes & Noble. $1.75. 

Competent advice in every field of writing 
is offered by such skilled practitioners as 
Thomas Mann, Lionel Trilling, Frederick 
Lewis Allen, and Pearl S. Buck—a prac- 
tical, comprehensive, and extremely inter- 
esting collection. An earlier edition ap- 
peared in 1950, 


AN APPROACH TO SHAKESPEARE. 
By D. A. Traversi. Doubleday Anchor. 95¢. 

This second edition of an important criti- 
cal introduction to Shakespeare is more 
than twice as long as the first. It presents 
additional materials and, as admirable as 
the earlier work was, reflects a maturer 
scholarship. 


Originals 

PEASANTS AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Anton Chekhov. Selected and with a 
preface by Edmund Wilson. Doubleday 
Anchor, 95¢. 

A brief, penetrating introduction and 
nine stories form the contents of this new 
collection. 


Professional Books and Pamphlets 


(Unsigned reviews are by the editor of THE ENGLISH JoURNAL) 


ORAL ASPECTS OF READING. Edited 
by Helen M. Robinson. University of Chi- 
cago Press. 1955. $3.50. 

This annual volume of papers from the 
yearly conference on reading at the Uni- 


versity of Chicago is the fullest treatment 
of oral reading in recent years. After a 
review of the current role of oral reading 
and the characteristics of effective oral 
reading, the various papers present methods 


of improving it from the kindergarten 
through grade fourteen. Although the 
papers are uneven in quality, as is usual 
when many contributors are represented, 
the volume is important. 


THEY WILL READ LITERATURE; A 
PORTFOLIO OF TESTED SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOL PROCEDURES. Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. 
1955. $1.00. 

Any teacher who has skimmed through 
back issues of The English Journal search- 
ing for a once-read article will welcome 
They Will Read Literature, the new 
N.C.T.E. publication. In this handy port- 
folio the Secondary Section Committee has 
gathered fourteen articles which have ap- 
peared in the Journal since 1942. Several 
of these were rewritten for the publica- 
tion. 

The portfolio represents various points of 
view regarding the teaching of literature, 
but basically seems to reflect the convic- 
tion, expressed by Luella Cook in an article 
written specially for the publication, that 
“there is a need for the study of literature 
as well as for the reading of literature.” 
In these articles, therefore, we find rela- 
tively little emphasis on guided individual 
reading. However, we do find Pollock, Bur- 
ton, Carlsen, and Hook separately urging 
a sound, balanced perspective in our class- 
room approaches to teaching literature. 

The contents of the portfolio are varied. 
Four selections consider important goals of 
the program. Other writers suggest specific 
ways and means of teaching poetry, drama, 
and fiction. Many teachers will welcon:e the 
reprinting of the widely used Howard 
Pease letter, “How to Read Fiction,” and 
of Charles Willard’s description of his unit 
on American folklore. The final article by 
Walter Loban discusses helpful methods 
for evaluating student interpretations of 
literature. 

The choice of selections will not please 
everyone. Some will miss a favored article, 
such as Naomi Gill’s “Depth Reading” 
(September 1953), although a bibliography 
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is included to direct attention to other 
readings. Some teachers may question the 
student group readings of Shakespearean 
plays which are described by Dora Palmer, 
the length of time which Marion Sheridan 
would devote to The Return of the Native, 
or R. E. Scott’s statement that eighth 
grade readers respond easily to the humor 
of As You Like It. Perhaps the articles in- 
clude too little consideration of methods 
of helping students during the process of 
reading difficult literary selections. Of the 
writers on methodology, only Scott seems 
to sense the great value which may accrue 
from oral readings by the teacher which 
are followed by well-planned discussions. 
However, such over-all reservations seem 
picayune when compared with the general 
excellence and usability of the portfolio. 

The articles have been carefully selected. 
Here teachers will find thoughtful sugges- 
tions and specific methods. The Secondary 
Section Committee should be encouraged 
to prepare a similar portfolio on the teach- 
ing of language. 

—James R. Squire 

University of California, Berkeley 


FREE AND INEXPENSIVE LEARN- 
ING MATERIALS. Division of Surveys 
and Field Services. George Peabody College 
for Teachers. Nashville, Tennessee. $1.00. 
The teacher is always grateful for any- 
thing which will aid him in the ease and 
understanding with which a subject is in- 
terpreted to the students. This publication, 
the seventh in a series, is an up-to-date and 
thoroughly edited tool which for timeliness 
of subject matter and up-to-date informa- 
tion should be a part of every school library 
reference shelf and wherever possible on 
every teacher’s desk. It lists almost 4000 
short abstracts of new pamphlets, posters, 
and films. The great majority of the avail- 
able booklets are free, and with few excep- 
tions the balance cost less than fifty cents. 
—Nancy White 

Editorial Assistant 
The English Journal 


monly taught in the high school. 


An analysis of Thornton Wilder’s Our Town, in the May issue of The 
English Journal, will initiate a series of articles on literary selections com- 
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A TEACHER’S ANSWER. By Percey B. 
Caley. Vantage Press. 1955. 

The author’s “answer” to the critics of 
the public schools seems to be this: you 
point out our shortcomings but you, as 
citizens, create and permit conditions that 
make it well-nigh impossible for us teachers 
to do as well as we know we can do. What 
are these dire conditions that the public 
tolerates? Assemblyline schooling, with its 
large classes; wholesale passing of pupils 
who have not mastered the year’s work; 
compulsory attendance for all, regardless 
of their native ability or inclination to learn. 
As one who has taught in the high school 
over two decades, this reviewer readily 
sympathizes with Dr. Caley’s “outcry.” But 
I cannot agree with him that the above con- 
ditions are “the underlying causes which, 
if our reasoning is valid, are responsible 
for most of the shortcomings of our 
schools.” Tolerance of the above practices 
reveals certain normative beliefs about edu- 
cation on the part of the public, and to 
modify these one must cause citizens to dig 
deeply into their deep-seated ideas about 
education. For instance, Dr. Caley does 
not come to grips with the issue that ac- 
counts for the above deplorable practices— 
namely, what is the role of the public high 
school in a democracy? Had he debated 
this issue he would have seen that a revi- 
sion of the attendance laws downward to 
age thirteen or fourteen involves a con- 
sideration of the place of youth in our 
scciety. More and more youth, even in this 
high-t'de of prosperity, are being sloughed 
off the labor market. What, therefore, 
would a couple of million youth leaving 
school at the ninth grade do? Mass school- 
ing, whether we like it or not, is intimately 
related to the health of the economy. 
Besides, would not every one of the horde 


of youth dropped from school for lack of 
mastery have the right to vote whether he 
reached tenth grade or not? 

The author is oblivious of the mental 
hygiene movement and how it is greatly 
responsible for the non-failure policy. He 
does not show the curriculum implications 
of the presence of the third of all pupils he 
complains about who are sluggards, unruly, 
and unmotivated at home; that is, he 
does not discuss the role of general educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Caley is most vulnerable when he 
would make good work in the subjects that 
require “preparation” a condition for elect- 
ing art or music or dramatics. Presumably 
doing algebra is more important than the 
discipline of taking a part in a play. He 
doesn’t discuss why. Dr. Caley laments the 
decline of the study hall. We do too. But 
parents who succumb to the same “super- 
busyness” that clutters up the curriculum 
cannot be expected to see the need for youth 
to have leisure and quiet to develop the 
mind, 

Many who seek to improve the schools 
fall prey to the clichés used by superficial 
critics. For example, the author repeatedly 
castigates the teacher’s college, yet says 
nothing against the sterile liberal arts that, 
instead of turning out the broadly-educated 
master teacher, encourages the specialist- 
major whom Dr. Caley rightfully scores. 

We hope that Dr. Caley’s appeal will do 
some good, but we wish that in this day 
of heated controversy the book had been 
written in such a way as to bring parents 
to a better understanding of the basic 
issues concerning mass education in a demo- 
cratic society. 


—George H. Henry 


University of Delaware 


“|, . the test of the English program seems to me to be not in the record of 
what a child has read, but in the prospect of what he will read during the re- 


mainder of his active life.” 


—Harotp K. Guinzpure, President, Viking Press 
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New Textbooks 


YOUR LANGUAGE. (Grade 9). By Lou 
LaBRANT, MARGARET PAINTER, Epwarp L. 
ANDERSON, and Marie BAtpripce. McGraw- 
Hill. 1956. $3.12. 

Two facts are apparent about this strik- 
ing new language textbook for the ninth 
grade. First, it is truly a language textbook, 
not merely a handbook for grammar and 
composition. The nineteen chapters in Part 
I represent a highly functional course in 
oral and written communication. Second, 
the book clearly translates into classroom 
procedures the directions in the teaching of 
language indicated by research in the past 
several decades. A few chapter and sub- 
chapter headings may make this clear: 
“Listening”; “Helps Toward Being At 
Ease”; “English and Word Order”; “Us- 
age: Are There Different Kinds of Eng- 
lish?”’; “Words and Feelings”; “English 
Uses Us.” Particularly notable, to this re- 
viewer, are the treatments of usage, listen- 
ing, and semantics. 

Part I is an integrated course, involving 
skills and understandings in oral and 
written communication, rather than a series 
of discrete units or lessons. The consistent 
relevance of the material to adolescent 
needs and concerns may be explained, in 
part, by wide try-outs of the material in 
various sections of the country. The tone 
of the editorial material of the text is well- 
suited to ninth grade readers, and teachers 
will welcome the plenteous illustrative ma- 
terial and suggestions for activities. The 
illustrations are attractive as well as perti- 
nent to the subject matter. 


Jeaching 


Though much of the “newness” of the 
book resides in Part I, most teachers will 
be grateful for Part II, which gives inten- 
sive treatment to five major problems: 
“Speaking”; “Spelling, Punctuation, and 
Capatilization”; “Grammar”; “Usage and 
Selection of Words”; “Preparing Papers 
and Writing Letters.” The grammar sec- 
tion, which seems especially well-done, in- 
cludes three sub-divisions: “How We Put 
Words Together in Sentences”; “The Parts 
of Speech”; “Clauses and Phrases.” Again 
in Part II the copious exercise material is 
a notable feature. 


Revised Textbooks 


ENGLISH AT WORK Series. Revised Edi- 
tion. By Marcaret M. Bryant, M. L. Howe, 
Puitip R. Jenkins, Heten T. Munn. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1956. 

What should one hope for in a series of 
language-composition books for the senior 
high school today? Though individual 
teachers may differ in regard to some 
points, there seem to be certain criteria 
upon which there is general agreement. 
Aware that the textbook should not consti- 
tute the curriculum, the teacher (particu- 
larly if he is in a school where there is a 
dearth of available materials) still wants 
to put into the hands of his students a book 
which appeals to their interests and needs 
at a certain stage of growth. At the same 
time, the book should challenge students to 
want to learn to communicate their ideas 
clearly, concisely, and in acceptable stand- 
ard English. Furthermore, the teacher ex- 
pects the book to provide suggestions for 
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practice in the kinds of writing and speak- 
ing experiences called for in everyday liv- 
ing. Of necessity, there must be some help 
in motivating and preparing the student for 
creditable performance in such activities. 

Certainly, in the ENGLISH AT WORK 
Series student interest should be captured 
by the effective use of illustrations—most 
of them cartoons in color. The authors sug- 
gest that the chapters may be used as single 
units, relating reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening activities, and teaching gram- 
mar in and for use. Book I, for example, 
should have particular appeal for ninth 
graders if communication skills are taught 
in connection with such suggested themes 
as “First Impressions,” “A Pet of One’s 
Own,” or “People I Admire.” 

Of special interest to the teacher are the 
suggestions for the motivation and prepa- 
ration for writing and speaking, though 
some may prefer to reverse the order of 
arrangement and begin with the speaking 
activities. Other features of interest in the 
books include stress on clear thinking as 
a concomitant to clear expression, con- 
crete suggestions for teaching good listen- 
ing skills, and the section entitled “A Last 
Look,” in which constructive ideas for 
self-evaluation of one’s growth in language 
are given. 

Journal readers, noting that Margaret 
Bryant is one of the authors, will examine 
with interest the sections on grammar and 
usage, looking eagerly for a reflection of 
recent linguistic studies. Indications of such 
studies and of current emphases on the 
teaching of grammar are seen in what the 
authors call the “self-developmental” pres- 
entation of grammar—an avoidance of be- 
ginning with definitions and rules and a 
stress on the inductive process of study. 
The books recognize the fact that “change 
in usage is a continuous process”; they 
call attention to levels of usage; they give 
practice in matters of importance in the 
structure of good sentences, completeness 
of ideas, proper subordination and coordi- 
nation of ideas, ways of attaining variety 
in expression. Though this reviewer would 
like to see more stress on the importance 
of the student’s making his meaning clear 
in his own sentences, of beginning the 
study of sentence structure with what Hook 
calls “synthesis” rather than “analysis,” 
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and of using as much of a thought ap- 
proach as possible in constructing good 
sentences, the interested teacher can find 
examples of these approaches in the book. 


Blanche Trezevant 
Florida State University 


(ENGLISH WORKSHOP, New Series. 
Grades 7 through 12). By Fay Greirren- 
BERG, JOHN E. WARRINGER, and JosePuH C. 
BLUMENTHAL. Harcourt, 1955. 

Among the attractive features of the 
ENGLISH WORKSHOP Series are a very 
thorough study of grammar fundamentals 
and the more than 2800 drill sentences in 
each book applying the rules in the use of 
these fundamentals. Parts of speech, sen- 
tence structure, paragraph building, and 
the mechanics of punctuation and capitali- 
zation are treated simply and clearly on 
the proper levels for Grades 7 through 12. 
In Grade 7, the stress is on the simple 
sentence, correct usage of pronouns, and 
subject-verb agreement. In Grade 8, the 
parts of speech, phrases, and clauses are 
emphasized. Intensive review of sentence 
structure and correct usage are stressed 
in the book for Grade 9. Punctuation, 
capitalization, subject-verb agreement, and 
sentence sense receive the major emphasis 
in Grade 10, while in Grade 11 compound 
and complex sentences with subordinating 
devices are given the stress. The “Review 
Course” for Grade 12 is all-inclusive, cov- 
ering all that has been given in the other 
books plus sentence improvement and para- 
graph building for good work in oral and 
written composition from the short essay 
to the long research theme. Correct usage 
is an important part of every lesson, and 
spelling is emphasized through drills in 
each chapter. Special attention is given in 
troublesome areas—verbs, lie, lay, sit, set; 
pronoun case forms, J, me, he, him, etc. 
Another strong feature of the ENGLISH 
WORKSHOP Series is the vocabulary 
study provided especially for grades 11 and 
12. The cumulative reviews offer additional 
exercises for the ambitious as well as the 
slow student who needs more drill, The 
booklets accompanying each book in the 
series contain good tests and reviews in all 
areas of work. They are particularly good 
in helping the student to improve sentence 
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structure and paragraphing. The authors’ 
treatment of composition work is outstand- 
ing; letterwriting, short essays, research 
themes, and book reports are clearly ex- 
plained and illustrated. 


Thelma Plant 
Albany High School 
Albany, Georgia 


Filmstrips 


A PICTORIAL GUIDE TO “ULYSSES,” 
based on Homer’s Odyssey. Prepared by 
Dr. William Lewin for Lux Films; color 
by Technicolor. 60 frames. A Paramount 
Release. 

Students who viewed this colorful film- 
strip with me reacted in different fashions. 
The most positive result was the frequently 
expressed desire to see the film from which 
the filmstrip was prepared; I suspect that 
the awesome portraits of Cyclops prompted 
much of this interest. Appealing to my 
viewers were the handsome and lovely char- 
acters whose activities are depicted in 
somewhat confusing fashion. This filmstrip 
would be a useful complement to a study 
of the Odyssey or, perhaps, to a study of 


Junior 


WHITE FALCON. By Elliot Arnold. 
Knopf. $3.00. 

John Tanner is stolen by Ottawas from 
his Kentucky home. Always his perform- 
ance in the tribe must be superior to that 
of the Indian boys, for they all hate the 
white man. Netnokwa, aging queen of the 
Ottawas, selects John to accompany her on 
the long journey back to her native Chip- 
pewas. Here again John must distinguish 
himself in order to survive. He helps the 
Chippewas to escape a Sioux trap and is 
then proclaimed the White Falcon. He 
marries the Indian Maiden, The Sky of 
Morning, and gains fame for himself as a 
trapper. It is his knowledge and skill which 
help the Hudson’s Bay Company defeat the 
North West Company and put an end to 
the bloody struggle. This story of a white 
man who chooses to remain loyal to his 
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epic and national heroes. It would be easy 
to criticize the language of the legends, 
the sequence presented, and, sometimes, the 
emphasis on the glamorous and the hor- 
rible. But I suspect that Dr. Lewin did a 
good job with the material at his disposal. 
I’m going to the film to find out. 


Stephen Dunning 
Florida High School 
Tallahassee, Florida 


ROMEO AND JULIET. Prepared by Wil- 
liam Lewin for Audio-Visual Guide, Maple- 
wood, New Jersey. 41 frames; color n.d. 

A synopsis of the play dramatically photo- 
graphed in color with little action in the 
pictures. None of the actual text of the 
play is used. The characters are rather well- 
defined. This filmstrip might be used in a 
high school class to introduce the play or 
as a summary after the play has been read. 
It would never be substituted for the play it- 
self. 


Juanita deVette 
Florida High School 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Books 
Edited by G. ROBERT CARLSEN 


adopted race makes exciting reading. Elliot 
Arnold makes this a believable story and 
unfolds history in palatable form. 


THE BIG LOOP. By Claire Huchet 
Bishop. Viking. $3.00. 

Andre Girard, the son of a famous bi- 
cycle racer, grows up on dreams of win- 
ning the “Big Loop.” Buying a bicycle is 
a major undertaking in a fatherless fam- 
ily. The first one Andre receives has been 
repaired and disintegrates under him. 
Later the workers in his factory make him 
a present of a bike. He trains strenuously 
during every spare moment, and finally the 
day comes when he takes part in the “Tour 
de France.” Here is a new kind of sports 
story. The “Tour” in France is the equiv- 
alent of our World Series. The thrill of 
the sport, the excitement it engenders among 
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the people make this an exciting book to 
read. As in other Bishop stories, there is 
a deep understanding of the French people 
and their culture. One wishes that the tonal- 
ity of the writing itself were a little more 
mature. Though the book deals with a teen- 
aged boy, the reader sometimes feels that 
he is reading a “children’s” story. 


DOWN BAYBERRY LANE. By Helen 
Girvan. Westminster. $2.75. 

Fay Cromwell has lived abroad with her 
mother since her parents were divorced 
when she was only four. On her seven- 
teenth birthday she discovers that her 
mother has contracted tuberculosis, and 
that she must go to live with her grand- 
parents whom she does not remember. To 
climax events, her mother has lost most of 
her money. Fay has to adjust to a brother 
whom she has never known, to her grand- 
parents, and finally to a job. During her 
summer’s stay she also learns much about 
antiques, encourages a young boy in his 
art studies, and finds romance. The story 
is convincingly written, though at times the 
conversations between the brother and 
sister get too adult. The characters emerge 
as real people who can hold interest in 
their problems. 


JET TRANSPORTS. By John Lewellen. 
Crowell. $2.50. 

For factually minded boys whom one 
may be trying to interest in more imagina- 
tive literature, it is hard to beat the Lewel- 
len books. As in Helicopters and The 
Atomic Submarine, this newest book suc- 
ceeds in taking the reader into the immedi- 
ate situation of men grappling with the 
problems of developing new means of 
transportation. The reader lives through the 
experience and feels that he has been a 
part of the struggle. At the same time, 
through simple language and simple draw- 
ings, the mechanics of jets of various kinds 
are discussed in detail. The book concludes 
with speculations about the future develop- 
ment of atomic powered jets. 


TEXAS RANCH BOY. By Merritt 
Mauzey. Abelard-Schuman. $2.75. 

One of Texas’ foremost artists has 
again chosen the medium of a book for 
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young people as the vehicle for his sensi- 
tive drawings of the West Texas ranch 
country. The story is slight. Gene Ballard 
grows up on a ranch at the turn of the cen- 
tury. His day by day experiences take him 
into the manifold activities and life of the 
western ranch. For secondary school stu- 
dents, the book will be prized for the sensi- 
tivity with which the artist portrays in 
pictures the mood and spirit of the people 
and the country. For teachers of art, or for 
English teachers dealing with regional 
America, this volume will be indispensable. 


THE WINNER. By Robert Garse. Scrib- 
ner’s. $2.50. 

Jarvis Meekley is coached through the 
early steps of tennis by his father on their 
island farm in New England. His love for 
the game and his desire to be the player his 
father had been before him require a num- 
ber of decisions in his personal life. Does 
he want to accept a scholarship to a private 
school where he must be a tennis player? 
Does he want to leave home and family? 
Can he bring himself to train as strenu- 
ously as the game requires? The relation- 
ship between the thrill of the game and the 
demands it makes on his life form the plot 
of the story. Garse writes vividly of ten- 
nis, a sport that has seldom formed the 
content of a story. In addition, there is 
enough in the area of human relations to 
make the story something more than mere 
recital of the events of the game. — 


DUSTY CLOAK. By Nancy Hartwell. 
Holt. $2.75. 

At long last we have a vocational story 
in which success and fame in the chosen 
field are not a part of the story. Eighteen- 
year-old Candy works with a circus in 
order to get from her California home to 
Broadway. In New York, she supports her- 
self working for a restaurant chain as she 
makes the endless rounds to casting offices 
and directors. She does a part in an off- 
Broadway production, but she is dropped 
from the cast when the play moves up- 
town. A seeming break comes, but her 
father becomes seriously ill and she must 
return to California. Finally at the end of 
the book, she is still dreaming of becoming 
an actress, but she is as far from her goal 
as ever. Here is a good picture of the 
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struggle of a young person. The “Village” 
cold water flat is not charmingly glamor- 
ized. Friends are not always true and help- 
ful. Breaks do not come automatically. The 
whole story is wholesomely refreshing for 
the star-struck high school student. 


OUTLAW VOYAGE. By Val Gendron. 
World. $2.75. 

During a slack shipping period about the 
middle of the nineteenth century, eighteen- 
year-old Joshua Small ships as first mate 
in the outlaw slave trade. It is a rough 
crew that he must control and an erratic 
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and strange captain that he must serve. He 
comes to see the whole issue of slavery on 
the African coast in a new light through 
his dealing with the slaves, the men, and 
the ship under his control. Bit by bit he 
understands that if one deals with a dirty 
thing, some of it rubs off on one’s hands. 
As in her earlier books, Val Gendron has 
written again an exciting adventure story 
with depth and perception in her handling 
of characters and their motivations. With 
imaginative sweep and thrilling descrip- 
tions of life at sea, the book shows a boy’s 
struggle with value concepts. 


TRUANT 


Tall stacks 
Of themes leer at 


Me, waiting for grades as 
I write cinquains that none will read 


But me. 


Lubbock, Texas 


Dorothy Hughes 


Rich Critical Insight into .. . 


Great Moral Dilemmas 


PORTRAYED IN THE LITERATURE OF THE 


PRESENT AND OF THE PAST 
Edited by R. M. Maclver 


Here, in the form of individual chapters on some of the world’s great literature, 
is lively, rich, and perceptive criticism. Each chapter focuses on a human situation 
in which a case can be made for one course of action and for its opposite. What 
kind of happiness is an adequate goal? How do we reconcile efficient power with 
inefficient virtue? When should we not tell the truth? These questions and others 
are related through books that raise them to moral dilemmas at the core of 
human relationships. 

Contributors include Robert Bierstedt, Charles Frankel, George N. Shuster, 
Lionel Trilling, William York Tindall, Richard McKeon, and others. Their 
observations encompass thirteen authors and their works—including Herman 
Wouk (The Caine Mutiny), Bernard Shaw (Major Barbara), Robert Browning 
(The Ring and the Book), Herman Melville (Billy Budd), William Shakespeare 
(Hamlet), Plato (Crito), The Book of Job. Series of the Institute for Religious 
and Social Studies. $3.00 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
E. 33rd St. N 


ew York 16, N.Y. 
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Corrective Work is a Strong Feature of 


BETTER ENGLISH 


By Herzberg, VERY book in this series for Grades 7-12 spots 
Guild, Hook the pupil’s weaknesses in English and corrects 
eo them. The sections headed “Testing Your Mastery of 


the Facts” usually begin with a test, in which the 
pupil corrects an exercise that he did in the preced- 
ing section. If he makes errors, he reviews the first 
step in the learning program—‘Getting the Facts.” 
Then he does corrective exercises until he has 
mastered the topic under study. 


Under the head of “Using the Facts” is a wealth 


Sales Offices: of practice material—fresh, interesting, varied. 

New York 11 These drill exercises cover every aspect of the 

Chicago 6 topic being studied, and are re-enforced by many 

Atlanta 3 reviews. 

Dallas 1 

Columbus 16 Covers Every Language-Arts Field 

San Francisco 3 

Testate 7 Each of the six books in BETTER ENGLISH pro- 
vides thorough training in speaking, writing, read- 

Home Office: ing and listening. Also in all phases of grammar and 

Boston good usage, punctuation, capitalization and spelling. 
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Cast about in the Globe Modern Reading Series for interesting, 
worthwhile, original and readable books for young people! 


COURAGEOUS CONQUEST 


GREAT ADVENTURES $y 


GREAT AMERICANS 


GREAT LIVES 


MAKERS OF AMERICA Baia 
PATRIOTIC AMERICANS 


STORIES OF OUR AMERICAN PAST DARN 


Free—Send for Globe's new 
Manual for Teachers of English 


Written by outstanding educators and authors with the classroom situation in 
mind, Globe's Modern Reading Series combines entertainment with’ sound in- 
structional aims. 


For complete catalog and 


approval copies, write to 
- 


ty | 
CAN 
| 
| 
GLOBE BOOK COMPANY am: 
175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. 


For improvement in reading skills— 
books by CAROL HOVIOUS 


New Trails in Reading 


For grades 9-12 © Utilizes a decade of research and practice 
to achieve a new approach to teaching reading * Helps stu- 
dents to understand and to help themselves ® Extends skills 
to reading pictures, speaking, writing, spelling * Contains 
all new material © Illustrated with colored photographs 
and drawings ® Teacher's Manual and Key 


Flying the Printways 
For junior high school ¢ Helps children to read with speed 
and accuracy ® Fosters the life-long habit of reading for 
pleasure and for profit * Trains the least imaginative to 
visualize what is read ® Teacher's Manual and Test Book 


Wings for Reading 


For grades 6-8 © Develops awareness of words, ability to 
read well, useful habits of self-analysis and independence 
© Supplies many natural opportunities for speaking and writ- 
ing © Emphasizes a few basic reading patterns that pupils 
learn to use in pertinent ways ® Teacher's Manual 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: Englewood, N.J., Chicago 16, San Francisco 5, 
Atlanta 3, Dallas 1 Home Office: Boston 16 


